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“DID I FRIGHTEN YOU, VIOLA?” CEOM SAID, WITH A LAUGH. 


VIOLA’S PORTION. 


[A -NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 
“ My poor siater Violet’s only child you know, 
Catherine Dear! dear! one never looked for- 
ward to euch a thing, of course ; but—but x 
And Mr, Chesterfield laid down a letter he 
beld in his hand, with a foreign stamp and t 
mark on it—pushed back his cuctatien--edel 
his abundant grey hair with a bewildered gesture, 
and looked at hie wife as if for guidance and ad- 
vice, 
“Your sister's only child! Yes, George, I 
know,” replied Mra. Chesterfield, a thin, quiet, 
@-faced invalid who lay back in her arm chair, 
er velvet-slippered feet on the bright brass 
fender, and @ costly Indian wrap thrown over her 
shoulders, partly hiding her rich dress and hand- 
some old-fashioned ornaments. “ Her only child 
sn orphan now. We~—-I don’t see how we 
can refuse, George.” 
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“ No—no—I suppose we can’i—indeod, I felb 
sure you would say we coulda’s, Catherine, and 
you are always right, my dear! Perhaps it 
won't be for lori Poor Cavsidy mentions a—-a 
suitor—a lover ‘who is avxivus to marry her 
wheo he has settled some affairs in which he 
ie engaged—perhaps in a year’s time. Poor 
Cassidy ! how well { remember him, a fine, tall 
dashiug sort of fellow—a little wild you know-~ 
who won poor little Violet’s heart in a week. 
Well, I suppose I'd better send a cable to say we 
expect her, to the address Tom gives—ay, my 
dear f” 

** Yes, I suppose so, George, and-—and where is 
Vera, my love? I'd better tell her about it.” 

“ Cecil Hasted came in just now, and she’s 

me out with him to eee the young colt. Well, 

suppose, judging by appearances, we may have 
a wedding in the fumily before a year is out, my 
dear,” said Mr. Ohesterfield, thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs Ohesterfield, in a low 
voice. “ Vera is very young, thcugh.” 

* Only a few months younger than you were 
when you married me, Kate,” replied Mr. Obes- 
terfield, with a fond look at his wife's pale, deli- 
cate face, 








‘7 DECLARE ¥OU'RE AS WHITE AB A SHEET!” 


“Yes : but—that seems so different—the young 
men of the present day aren't like—like you were 
George,” replied Mra. Chesterfield, gravely ; “ aot 
that I have a word to say against Cecil, you 
know,”’ she added, hurriedly, “only I find it 
hard to express jusé what I mean—the yourg 
men of the present day don’t seem to me so 
earnest, so eteady, so sterling, as the young men 
of our time were. I may be mistaken though, 
and I know I’m old-fashioned in my ideas, Poor 
Tom Cassidy { his career was not a very pros- 
perous one, I fear.” . 

“No, that is, he has had troubles and losses, 
though how he stood at the last 1 know not. He 
tella me he has sevt home a wonderful parcel of 
stones throug! Gordon and Fask, which he wishes 
me to take charge of for Viola, till she is married ; 
then I am to seii them aud the money they fetoh 
is to be settled on ber. 1 wonder what the worth 
of them may be, He doesn’t speak of having 
any other property, so I suppose they are valu- 
able.” 

“‘No doubt. Well, they will be safe enough 
here till Viola's suitor comes over for her. What 
age is the child, George f” said Mrs, Chesterfield, 
mausingly, 
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“Tet me see—a year older than Vera, I fancy. 
Yes, of course | she was born the year we were 
in Spain, Catherine,” he replied, 

“Ab, yes! Iremember, I nope she will prove 
a nice companion for Vera, any child of Violet's, 
though, would be nice I am sure; what a sweet 
creature she was—a veritable eunbeam in the 


house. [ don’t wonder Tom Cassidy never got 
over her lose.” 
“Nor I, Well, I'll send off.the cable then, 


Catherine. I agree with you. “) really think we 
ought to underiake the reaponsibility.” 

Yet still there was a lock of doubt in his grey 
eyes as he glanced at his wife, appealingly. 

“Yes, I chink we ought, certainly,” she 
answered, iu a firma, quiet voice. “' Write the 
cable at once, dear, sud fet James take it into 
Churton, to the post-office.” 

Mr, Chesterfield, with a sigh of relief (when he 
was once certain his wife approved of a plan, he 
had no further fear or doubt sbout putting it 
into execution) sat down to the table and wrote 
the required cable gram. 

‘There I’ he said, as he rang the bell, ‘ that 
is done, my love, and sow I'll go and look for 
Vera and send her to you--you will explain id al! 
to her much better than I shall.” 

A few minutes later the door opened, and an 
exceedingly pretty, high-bred looking girl, with 
dark expressive eyes, a delicate complexion, 
regular refined features, and a bright cheery ex- 
pression, entered the room. 

“Mother darling, what is it! Father says 
you want me, and have a piece of news for me. 
Tell me quick, I’m dying to hear it,”. she cried, 
brightly. 

And throwing aside her broad-brimmed felt 
hat, and light cloth jacket)she sat down on a 
low chair clore bevide Mre. Chesterfield, looking 
up with inquiring eyes into her face 

‘‘Nothing wrong, darling mother, is there f” 
she asked anxiously, as she noticed a somewhat 
disturbed look ou Mrs, Chesterficld’s face, 

*No—that is—your Aunt Violet’s husband, of 
whom you have heard us speak, Tom Cassidy, 
is dead, Vera-— ” 

“Ohi. poor fellow, I.am.sorry; you liked 
him, didn’t you, mother ? and, my cousin~—” 

" Tt is about her I want to speak to you, Vera. 
Tom begs us to give ber a home till ebe js 
married—(sbe ix engaged—~or likely to become 
engaged very soon, it seems), and your father 
hag just cabled to say we will do so.” 

‘© Ob ! that will be lovely !’ cried Vera Chester 
field, gleefully. “How good of father! How 
nice id will befor moto hare.a companion all. 
ways, mother, woot itfieOh! I wonder what 
she is like "4 

“We have heard very little about her,” said 
Mrs. Chesterfield, thoughtfully. ‘' Poor Tom 
was e very bad correspondent, but I remember 
your aunt used to write of her as being a lovely 
and most engaging child. If she resembles 
either of her pareats I think we shall get on 
with her.” 

“And when did poor Uncle Tom die?” asked 
Vera. 

** The letter is dated just six weeks ago—Feb. 
20th—he was dying when he wrote it, and knew 
be could not last long. Viola has added a. post- 
script written two days later, you see, simply 
saying her father died on such and euch a date, 
Poor gir] ! it must have been terrible for her, for 
he says in his letter they had been only three 
weeks in Littleburgh, and had no friends near 
them.” 

“Yes, poor Viola,” eaid Vera, sadly, “ we must 
try and make her happy—cheer her up till Mr. 
—Mr.—whart is the name of the gentleman she 
is engeged to—or going to be evgaged to, 
mother?” 

“ Really, I--I don’t remember. I don’t believe 
Tom mentions his name, now I think of it,” 
returned Mrs, Chesterfield ; “look at the letter, 
dear.” 

“No; he doesn’t. Well, she'll tell us herself, 
so it doesn’t matter. We must try to cheer her 
up and make her happy till he comes. I hope 
he'll be nice, too, mother. I wonder what Cecil 


Hasted will say to it when I tell him.” 
And a slight blush rose to her check, 


| 


sure,” replied Mrs. Chesterfield, affectionately, 
‘and you are pleased, my love, are you not?” 

* Ob, very pleased—delighted, mother,” replied 
Vera, her dark eyes sparkling. ‘ Will she be very 
American, do you think, mother? Not like those 
Miss Honeywells we met at Nice, though, I 
hope.” 

‘All Americans are not like the Honey wells, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Chesterfield, with a little 
shudder at the remembrances of two very 
advanced specimens of the Yaukee girl they had 
met with on their travela,. “ Those Miss Brights 
were nice enough, I'm eure,” 

“Oh, yes. Besides, Viola is English really— 
not American. It will be very nice having her 
here, mother, and she wiil evjoy seeing England; 
when will she be here, do you suppose?” re- 
turned Vera. 

‘‘] suppose she will start as soon as she 
receives your father’s cable,” replied Mrs. Ches- 
terfield, “‘and the journey, we think, will take 
at least a month. A long journey for a young 
girl to take alone,’”’ 

" Oh, she is sure to meet friends, or to make 
friends on the way,” said Vera, cheerfully. “Ah, 
there is Cecil with father, I'll go and tell him 
~-or perhaps I'd better call him here.” 

She went to the window at the farther end of 
the room, and tapped on the pane. Cecil Hasted 
® fine, manly-looking fellow of six-and‘twenty, 
taj), good-looking, fair-haired and biue-eyed, 
came quickly across the lawn at her call. She 
opened the window and he entered, 

** This ia news, indeed, Vera,” he said, and his 
tone of voice was not altogether joyful. 

“ Yes, a great surprise, isn’t it?” she replied, 
* Aren't you pleased }” 

“ Are you very glad?” he went on, in a low 
voice. “I'm nod sure that 1 am.” 

“Why not ? ” she aeked in surprise, 

“ Why—you kuow the saying, surely,—‘ Two's 
company—-three « trumpery,’” he replied meau 
ingly. ‘I’m selfish, Vera, I'm afraid ; I like to 
have you all to myself, you see!” 

She blushed and her eyes fell beneath his, 

“T—we—that is—- Oh, Cecii, I'm sure you 
will like her when you see her,” she seid, in a’ 
somewhat disappointed tone. 

“Shall 1? Well, perhaps—-not that American 
girls are generally to wy liking. But. there, 
don’t look so. piteous, Vera, I'll try to like her 
for your sake, I promise you, and if~—if she is 
like you, 1’m eure I shal) succeed.” 

“Thank you, Ceoil,” replied Vera, with a smile 
that awply rewarded him for his pretty epeech, 
‘* it’s very nice of you to say so,” 

“Nice! You know I mean it,” he answered ; 
“you kaow I think there is no one in the world 
to equal you, Vera. Iam sure Mrs. Chesterfield 
agrees with me, don’t you, Mis. Chesterfield?” 

** Well, if I say yes, you must remember that 
I am her mother, Cecil, and therefore may be 
prejudiced in her favour,” answered Mrs. Ches- 
terfield with a fond look at her daughter, “‘ Now 
Vera, let us settle what rooms Viola is to have 
when she arrives, You are housekeeper, dear, so 
you must decide,” . 

“I think the blue room, with the little sitting- 
room opening out of it, would be just the rooms 
for ber,” said Vera, eagerly. “The view from 
them is lovely, and they face south. Moreover, 
they are close to miue, and in the oldest part of 
the house, and Americana, they say, adore old 
houses, mother, She will like to think that her 
ancestress, Blanche Chesterfield inhabited those 
roome three centuries ago.” 

“ Perhaps she’s afraid of ghosts!” remarked 
Cecil. “Americans are awfully superstitious ; 
go in for Spiritualism, and all that rot, you 
know !” 

*‘Ghosta! We have no ghost ; not one at the 
Grange,” replied Vera, “old and curiously built 
as it is. Our nearest ghost is in the haunted 
glen—half-a-mile away, Cecil, Viola will have no 
cause for being nervous, spite of the Grange being 
so old.” 

A very ancient building, indeed, was Chester- 
field Grange ; rambling and irregular, with tall 
chimney-stacks aud quaint gables without, long 
rambling passages, winding stairs, odd corners, 


the Seventh, and the entrance hall and dining. 
room were perfect specimens of the apartments 
of those days. 

In later years, in the reign of Anne, a wing had 
been added to the older building, in which lay 
the mornving-room and boudoir, Mrs, Chesterfield 
always occupied, and the furniture of which was 
that which had been placed in them by Lady 
Beatrice Chesterfield, more thau a hundred years 
before. 

A long picture-gallery connected it with the 
Tudor hall, and in the portraita of 
deceased Chesterfields aud their wives for many 
generations back. 

It was a fine old country house, though situated 
in a wild and somewhat desolate part of L——- 
shire, surrounded by thick woods, and at some 
distance from the nearest town, 

Such as it was, however, the family, to whom 
it belonged, loved it, and Vera preferred to pass 
her-days at the Grange rather than in town, even 
in the seaeon, almost rather than in travelling ; 
and she often was heard to say that to leave it 
would be the bitterest serrow that could befall 
hery >. 
"Newton Leagis. not very far off, that’s 
one comfort.; you need uever go far from it 
unless you wi ge Gecil Hasted bad whis- 


pered to her -w had so expressed herself 
one day. yer 
- No, Newton. Leas is quite close,” she had 
faltered in-reply. .- 

CHAPTER TI, 


* Trus right for Churton |” said.a sharp, shrill 
yoice with an odd twang in it, justas-the 3.5 train 
was leaving Huston for the North, and a hand 
was laid on the door of a closed carriage in which 
Cecil Hasted, who had been up in town for a day 
or two, was seated, 

“ Yes, this is right for Churton,” he replied ; 
“can I assist you in any way?” he added, as he 
glanced at the tall, thin woman wrapped in a 
long dust cloak and thickly veiled, who stood on 
the platform beside a pile of luggage. “ You 
have a porter! the boxes are labelled? then you 
need trouble yourrelf no longer about them ! Ob, 
excuse we, you have a friend to assist you "—as 
he glanced at a well-dressed man who was speak- 
ing to the porter who was removing the lady’s 
belongings—“ I fancied you-——” 

“T have no one with me, I am alone,” she 
anawered, hurriedly. And Cecil, who glanced 
again at the man he hed imagined to be her 
cowpanion, saw he had turned away and now 
stood at some distance from them. 

“ Allow me, then,” he said, ahd assisted her 
into the carriage, and then helped the porter io 
hand in her various parcels, her pugs and um- 
brelia. 

*“ Thank you,” she said, as she took her seat, 
speaking in a perfectly different voice, sweet and 
quiet instead of sharp and shrill, “ This is my 
first, journey in England, and I feel quite bewil- 
dered ;.it’s all co different to what I’ve been 
accustomed to, You think my boxes will be all 
right? You haven’t the check system over here ; 
but they’!] put them on the cars, and-——” 

“Oh yes,” said Cecil, looking out of the 
window, “they are being put into the loggage- 
van now.” 

“Ab!” with a sigh of relief, as ebe sank back 
in her seat, “how long shall we be getting to 
Churton, sir?” 

“Two hours,” he replied 5 “along run.” 

“Long?” she. said, with a little low: laugh. 
“ Weil, I guess you don’t calculate length as we 
do. I cail that real short, now! I shall be glad 
when it’s over, though, I'm sick of travellivg!” 

“ Come from abread, I suppose, Oue of those 
Americans who are doing Burope!” thought 
Cecil, taking up a newspaper and beginning to 
read ; whilst the lady, wrapping herself up more 
closely in her travelling cloak, and putting her 
rug carefully around her, settled herself in the 
corner of ber seat as if she would sleep. 

She was not sleeping, however, for more than 
once during the long silence that followed, Cecil 





and strangely-shaped rooms within. Its principe! 





“Tf you are pleased, Cecil will be pleased, I’m 


reception rooms were as old as the time of Henry ! 


caught her eyes fixed on him from behind her 
thick veil, with a sharp curious look. 
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“What sort of a person was she?” he won- 
dered, young or old, pretty or ugly! Al! that 
he could be certain about was that she had an 
abundance of fair frizzly hair ; long, thin, white 
hands, aud, as far as the dust cloak would permit 
him to judge, a graceful figure. 

Who could she be? Oburton was not, after 
all, a very large place, and few strangers visited 
it—to whom could she be going ? 

The train sped on, and the lady lay back 
quiet and silent, 

Cecil read his paper and thought of Vera, 
glancing every few minutes at his companion, 
ie train stopped and she started up. 

“Is this Churton?” she asked ia the harsh 
voice in which he had first. heard her speak. 

“ No—-Widdicombe,” replied Cecil, “we shall 
be at Churton in twenty minutes now.” 

* Oh, thank age she said, “ do. you go further 
than Churton?” she added in a slightly anxious 
tone. 

“No, I get out there, I live above four miles 
from Churton,” he answered. 

“Ah! then you can tell me. Shall I be able 
to get a fly, or # carriage of any sort at the 
station in case my friends fail to meet me!” 

 Certainly—there will be no difficulty about 
that,” he answered. “TI will see that you get one, 
if you require it,” 

“Thank you,” said the lady, “‘you know the 
place very well, I suppose?” 

Yes, very well,” he answered slowly. 

‘Ah, indeed !” she said, and then she relapsed 
into silence, Cecil taking up hia paper again and 
showing no desire to continue the conversation, 
Why, he could not have told, but he had taken a 
strange dislike to his travelling companion. 

At Churton she got out of the train quickly, 
and whilst Cecil was seeing her boxes removed 
from the van, she called a porter, and after a few 
words bade him get her a fly—bher friends were 
not there to meet her, she told Cecil; he saw 
her into the conveyance, which she bade take her 
to the nearest hotel, Half-an-hour later, how- 
ever, Cecil, in his dog-cart, drove past her just on 
the outskirts of the town. 

“ Where can she be going to by this road {” he 
thought, as he took the turning to Newton-Leas, 
“If she’s going to Acrington, she'll have a long 
drive. I don’t envy her.” 

_ An, hour later, just as the dressing bell was 
ringing, a fly loaded with luggage drove up to 
the deor of the Grange. 

“Who on earth can it be, my dear,” cried 
Mr. Phechartehts 

“I can’t imagine, indeed,” returned Mra, 
Chesterfield, r 

“Why, it must be—it is—Viola, 1’m certain 


of it,” cried Vera, and throwing open the drawing- - 


room door, she rushed into the hall, followed by 
her father. 

“But how the deuce can she have got across 
80 quickly—my telegram only went ten days 
ago!” said the old gentleman, 

“She must bave come across without waiting 
for it, taken it for granted you would receive her, 
father,” said Vera. ‘'‘ Yes, it is she.” 

As she spoke the occupant of the fly alighted, 
and evtering the hall, threw back her veil, 

“ Uncle, dear Uncle Chesterfield,” she said in 
4 low voice—“‘ it is you, I know—ah | this is Vera, 
I"m sure, I’m afraid I've taken you by eurpriae 
—I've come sooner than you expected. Oh! 
don't—~don’t say” (and she sbrank back with a 
piteous look), * don't say you were vot expecting 
me at ull /” 

“We were-we were-you're welcome, my 

dear Viola,” cried Mr, Chesterfield, 
_ “Teo glad you came off at once without wait- 
‘ng. Here is your sunt, she'll be delighted to 
see you, My dear (as Mrs, Chesterfield came 
into the hall), we are all so pleased to welcome 
you,” 

“ You are very kind—-very ,” she answered, 
aud there was geouine relief aged tone. “ Dear 
Aunt ” (as she kissed Mrs, Chesterfield and Vera, 
and wiped a tear from her eyes), “ how can I 
thank you for your kind reception. I came off 
8° once, for I was so miserable at Littleburgh, all 
alo: ¢ after poor father’s death, 1 couldn’t stop 
on ° any longer, it was so wretched—-I felt so— 








And her voice faltered. 

“OF course-—of course—you were quite right 
to starb at once. Come into the drawing-room, 
my dear. Thomas will see to your luggage,” 
vaid Mr, Chesterfield. 

And he led the way into the drawing-room. 
Vera, with Viola’s hand in hers, following, and 
Mrs. Chesterfield bringing up the rear. 

“You had a good voyage, my dear, I hope?” 
said the latter. 

* Yes, for the time of year—but I stayed in 
my cabin the best part of the time. I had no 
spirits to be much with others,” she answered. 
“T’m really glad, thankful to be at the endof my 
journey, though.” 

“No doubt—it is a long journey to make—all 
alone, too, I daresay you found travelling alone 
ss | disagreeable,” said Vera. 

emile passed over the face of the other. 

“T’'m accustomed to it,” she anewered, “ and 
every one was very kind, Even coming down 
from town there was a gentleman in the carriage 
with me, who looked after my luggage for me and 
saved me all trouble.” 

* And now, Viola, won’t you come up into my 
room and prepare for dianer?"’ said Vera, after 
alittle more conversation bad taken place; “it 
is past seven, and-—-—” 

** Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr, Chesterfield, who 
was always in a fidget if dinner were kept waib- 
ing. “Go and get ready ; and ehe can tell us all 
her adventures during dinner. I’m sure she 
must be starving too! Off with you, young 
ladies! ” 

In about a quarter of an hour the girls re- 
turned ; arm-in-arm, and for the first time Mr, 
and Mrs. Chesterfield got a good look at their 
niece, without the clinging dust-cloak or thick 
black veil concealing her. 

She was tall and slim with a graceful, willowy 

figure—very pretty features—a pale complexion, 
and a mass of abundant fluffy yellow hair, which 
formed a curious contrast to her dark eyebrows, 
and the long dark lashes that fringed her brown 
eyes, 
The expression of her countenance was shrewd 
and intelligent, and her smile bright. She looked 
several years older than Vera, and waa of so 
utterly different a style that no one would have 
guessed that any relationship between the two 
girls was like’y, 

The new-comer, pretty as she was, and possess- 
ing as she did a certain fascination of manner 
and appearance, was of a type strange to English 
eyes, and positively novel to the eyes of the in- 
habitants of the Grange. 

She was well dressed, and her plain black 
gown fitted her perfectly, She talked easily 
and well, bad used fewerAmericanisms than might 
have been expected, and the harsh twang that 
Cecil had noticed, and which had fallen so un- 
pleasantly on his ear at the station, was not 
noticeable in her voice, a very slight accent be- 
traying that she was not English, 

Mrs. Chesterfield watched her attentively 
during dinner, as she talked volubly with her 
uncle aud Vera, and after the two gi:ls had 
retired to bed, she turned anxiously to her hus- 
band. 

“What do you think of her, George }” she 
asked, “she is not like poor dear Violet is she? 
and I don’tsee much resemblance to Tom Cassidy 
either, further than that she is fair and tail as 
he was. I confess I wish she had been more 
like her mother.” 

“She fs a fine handsome girl though, clever 
too,” replied Mr, Chesterfield, 

“Say, woman, rather; but I suppose girls 
develop more rapidly in America than in Eng- 
laud,” said his wife. ‘She looks at least five 
years older than Vera,” 

“ Yes, she does ; but Vera is young for her age, 
She has nage Ds oy more . the a. ie 
Vera, course. She is pleasing an 
ceva,’ ee Kate, and has a good deal of 
savoir faire, She-——" 

“She is not at all like what you expected her 
tobe though, is she, George ;” returned Mrs, 
Chesterfield, thoughtfully, and a little unzasily. 
“ T confess she is perfectly different to what I had 
pictured her—more showy and stylish (to use an 
expression I dislike), less refined and well-bred ! 





cleverer, perhaps, and, well, I--I confess she 
puzzles me. I can hardly believe she is Violet's 
daughter.” 

* Who else can she be, my dear?” laughed Mr. 
Chesterfield. 

“Oh! of course she is Violet’s child, I don’t 
mean to doubt it; but it seems strange that— 
well | Education and surroundings are everything 
with young people after all, and her education 
and surroundings have been so very different to 
Yera’s, that one ought not to be surprised to tind 
her different.” 

“Yes, she is quite unlike Vera; but one must 
not find fault with her for that, surely. She 
ehowed very nice feeling when she spoke of her 
father, and thanked usfor receiving her. Sho has 
a good heart, I am sure!” 

“Yes, yes, she seems grateful, and spoke very 
nicely,” acquiesced Mrs. Chesterfield. 

Meanwhile Viola and her covsin hi had a 
long talk together in the blue-room, and Viola 
had expressed herself as charmed with her 
quarters, delighted with her uncle and aunt, and 
quite in love with her cousin, 

**We shall get on splendidly, Vera, I guess,” 
she said, as she kissed her before biddiog her 
good-night. ‘I have lots—heaps of things to 
tell you, and to talk to you about ; but I must 
not keep you up any longer, ivis so late. That 
is your room so nearly opposite mine, we are 
close together? that is nice, I shall sleep well 
to-night, I’m eure!” 

No sooner was Vera out of the room, however, 
than Viola’s sleepiness vanished, She loeked the 
door carefully, and proceeded to survey the apari- 
ment and the little sitting-room that opened out 
of it carefully, theu she went to the window, 
drew back the curtain and looked out. 

The moon was shining brightly, an? she looked 
around eagerly, 

“A queer old place,” she muttered, “ three 
miles from Churton at least—very dull to live in 
I should say, and I guess they haven’t many 
neighbours, and don’t see much company, f 
reckon my stay here won’t be lively! They are 
good old folk though, simple and houest, J 
reckon—kind and hearty too. I needn’t be afraid 
of them, and the girl’s not bad—rather namby- 
pamaby and sentimental, that’s all. I guess that 
young chap I came down from town with ix the 
Cecil she spoke of. She blushed when she spoke, 
so J suppose he’s her sweetheart. What fools 
girls are to give themselves away, blushing. 
Well! I ssid he was awfully handsome, and ever 
go nice, and she’s sure to tell him, and he'll be 
my friend for ever. I suppose he eomes here 

retty often so we shall soon meet again. Good 
dl! I’m tired. I'd like to havea cigarette 
but I suppose that’s not to be done—oh, dear |” 

And she stretched her beautifu!ly rounded white 
arms above her head and yawned ; then she un- 
did the coils of her fair hair, which straightway 
fell around her in maeses reaching far below her 
waist, 

“Tt makes me look pale~-a queer shade,” she 
said to herself. ‘I want more colour.” 

For a moment or two she stood before the 
quaint old mirror, that hung at one end of the 
room, looking at herself complacently, then she 
turned away and began her toilette for the 
night. 

“Cosy quarters at any rate,” she thought as 
she got into bed. “1 guess it will be my own 
fault. if I don’t have a good, comfortable time 
here, at any rate until” (and she emiled a queer, 
unpleasant emile), “until Jerome Blennerhasset 
comes over from Mexico for me—he won't be 
long before he does, I reckon--ihat affair of his 
is nearly settled.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was on the day but one following, tha 
Cecil Hasted rode over to the Grange, his visit 
to town had been on business, aud the business 
having been satisfactorily ooncluded, he felt that 
the time for asking Vera Chesterfield definitely 
to become his wife, had arrived. 

When he reached the house, avd heard the 
sounds of silvery laughter mingled with the 
tones of a female voice he did not recognise, pro- 
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ceeding from the drawing-room, he paused—it 
was unfortunate Vera should have friends with 
her that morning when he had so much he 
wanted to talk te her about, and then, rather 
put out, he-walked into the room from whence 
the sounds came, He started as his eyes foil 
on Viola, and she, on her side evinced symptoms 
ef considerable eurprise. ; 

“Cecil,” said Vera, coming. forward, “you 
didn’t know she bad arrived, did you? She 
eame quite uneapectedly, a delightful surprise to 
us all, the night before last! This is Viola— 
What ! you have met before!” 

“Qh! don’t you understand, Vera! Ib is he 
—-the gentieman I told you of, who was in the 
train,” said Viola, shyly. 

“ What! it was Cecil who came down in the 
train with you from London!” cried Vera. 

“Yea, I had the honour of travelling down 
with Miss Cassidy,” said Cecil, rather stiffiy, 
bewing to her. “I had no idea my fellow pas- 
senger was your cousin, Vera!” 

“No, of course you had not,” said Viola, 
sweetly. “I’m glad to have the opportunity of 
thanking you again for your help, and of renew- 
ing our acquaintance.” 

And she held out her slender hand to Cecil, 
with a winning smile; be took it with rather a 

grace, and shook hands stiffly, ashamed of 
himself next moment for his coldness of manner 
when hers was se cordial, and when she was 
evideatiy disposed to be friendly and showed her 
pleasure ai meeting him again so plainly; but he 
was vexed at her unex arrival—that she 
ehould have come before he and Vera had settled 
their affairs. He would eo seldom see Vera alone 
now that her cousin was with her, and their long 
téte &-t#te walks and talks would be at an end ; 
besides, he had not quite forgotten or got over 
the feeling of dielike with which she had abt first 
sigh} inspired hiro. 

As days passed on, however, it wore away, and 
Cecil felt ashamed of ever having harboured it, 

Viola Cassidy won on his liking daily. She was 
so bright and sparkling, so clever and quick, 
berides being to ail appearances so perfectly good- 
tempered, that it was impossible to be long in her 
company without feeling ite effects, 

Of course she was unlike Vera—not to be com- 
pared to her for a moment in fact,—but the poor 
girl had been all her life in an out of the way 
part of America, and could not be expected to be 
so refined and well. bred as her cousin. 

She was pretty and pleasant, and tolerably 
well educated, however, and though she sometimes 
offended against the Evoglish rules of good taste, 
and occasionally against the rules of convention- 
ality, ehe was barcly to be blamed for so doing, 
conadering al! things. 

“She has the good taste to like some people I 
could mention more than they like her,” enid 
Vera to her lover, one day almost reproachfully, 

You are povitively ungrateful, Cecil; if you 
could only hear the terme in which che speaks of 
you! Weaillike her so wuch, that I really can't 








be sorry she has come over a lictle sooner than we 
expected. You don’t dis-hke her, Cecil, do | 
you?” | 

“*No; in fact I’m getting reconciled to her,” | 
he replied, as if he rather grudged making the 
admission ; “ but, well—we were more comfort- 
able before she came, Vera. Nice as! allow she | 
is, I prefer your company to hers.” 

Nice} Yes, everyoue at the Grange thought | 
the young American nice and charming, before a 
fortnight was over, aud the girl began to feel iv 
@ manner that fairly astonished ber towards her 
new friends, 

“Tnever guessed they'd be «so good,” she 
thought to heraelf as she eat in her bedroom 
one night combing out her long yellow hair. “ If 
T had a~—a home, parents, like Vera has, I might | 
have been a very different person to what Iam! | 
I mustn’b get tuo fond of them, that would | 
never do! Psha! what has come over me, that a 
few sweet words aud kindly speeches should have 
made me feel sv soft about them asl do! Well! 
T suppose in a couple of weeks Jerome Blenner- 
haeset, will arrive, and my stay here will soon be 
ever. Meanwhile 1 have found out nothing! 
they’ve never mentioned those stones! 1 must 
really discover all about them and let Jerry 


know. I'm glad they're not Vera’s property, 
that they’re mye, or going to be, She's a lucky 
girl, is Vera, @ good father and mother, and a 
lover like Cecil Hasted. I don’t think I've ever 
met aman quite so nice as he is before! He 
didn’t like me at first, but he does now. I could 
make him mad about me, I believe, if I chose, 
but that’s novin the programme, I couldn’t do 
with him, and I don’t want to rob Vera of him, 
though I should dearly like to plague him a little 
for disliking me so at first! She'll be very happy 
at Newton Leas some day with him (and she 
sighed) happier I guess than I and Jerome will 
ever be together ” (with an odd grimace.) 

Then she rose ond looked at herself moodily in 
the glass, and after o careful survey of her features 
she drew a letter from her pocket and read it 
carefully, as if wishing to impress its contents on 
her memory, after which she retired thought- 
fully to bed. 

She was down in the breakfast-room early, and 
and there found Mr. Chesterfield seated before 
the fire, reading the paper, as she had expected. 

“ Heve’s a letter, for you, my dear,” he said, 
banding her one with a foreign stamp on it. 

Viola took it and uttered a little exclamation 
of apparent delight. 

* Ab bal” laughed Mr, Chesterfield, “ I guessed 
as much—from Mr. Jerome Biennerhasset, I 
suppose | How you blush, my dear, I’m sure I’m 
right |” 

“Yes, quite right, dear uncle,” ehe replied. 
“ Ovly fancy ! in ten days or a fortnight he will 
be here—in England, I mean,” 

“And here at the Grange, I hope, for as long 
as it snits him to stay, my child,” said Mr. Ches- 
terfield, kindly. ‘‘ By the way, Viola, what a 
funny girl you are! You have never asked me s 
word about your fortune yet—thozge stones you 
—, here is Mr. Blennerhasset on the way 

ome.” 

“Ohl I never thought about them, uncle,” 
wane Viola, innocently, and heaving a little 
sigh. 

“ But I ought to have, and to have told you 
all about them,” he answered. “I had them 
valued when they first arrived bya very good 
firm in London, Viola, and you are quite a little 
heiress, my dear, They are magnificent, worth 
fifteen thousand pounds at least.” 

“So much! Dear me! Over seventy thou- 
eand dollars, isn’t it 1" said Viola, 

“ Yes, Did you ever see the stones, my dear }” 
he asked, 

“No; but oh! [should like to see them, 
uncle,” she replied with sudden interest. 
dear father (her voice faltering a little as it always 
did when she spoke of her father) tock so much 
pleasure in collecting them, and there is one 
amongst them, he told me, that is quite unusu- 
aliy fine, When might I see them, uncle!” 

“Well, we must be very careful of letting 
people know where they are, Viola, you know ; 
but you can keep a secret of course,” he re- 
plied. 

“Where they are? Are they not here, then?” 
she asked, with a look of puzsled anxiety and 
surpriee, i 

“They are” (io a low voice); “ but I should 
not like it to be generally known, or one might 
have a visit from burglars, my dear,” he replied ; 
“they are in the iron chest in my stady at this 
moment; but 1 shall send them to the Bank in 
a week or ten days for eafety, | think.” 

“Qh ! couldn’t you keep them till Jerome, Mr. 
Blennerhaseet, comes?” che cried ; “surely they 
are eafe enough here, uncle?” 

“You, ab present they certainly are, for no one 
knows they are here but you and I, your aunt 
and Vera,” he answered, 

“Qh, rhen there’s no danger of our losing 
them! When will you let me see them, uncle ? 
——-Veia!”’ as Vera entered. (“1 may tell Vera, 
meyn't [*) “ your father has promised to shew 
us the diamonds!” And she said the last worda 
with @ laughing air in a stage whisper. 

“Oh, delightful! When, to-night?” asked 


“Yea, to-night, if you like!” replied her 
father. 

“ Cecil will be here ; but you won’t mind him, 
of course !’’ returned Vera, 


“ My | 





“Cecil! oh no, of course not,’ said Mr, 
Chesterfield. But a slight—~—a very slight look of 
annoyance paseed over Viola’s face, @ if the idea 
of Cecil’s presence did not please her. “ To- 
night, when the house is quiet, and the servante 
al] gone to bed, we will go idto the study and 
open the strong box, and have a look at your 
fortune, Viola; you are anxious to eee it, no 
doubt, before Mr. Blennerhasset—I may tell Vera, 
T suppose, Viola?” 

“Oh yeal” replied Viola; but there was an 
odd ring of reluctance in her tone, 

“ Before Mr, Blennerhaseet arrives ; and he 
is on his way ——~” 


“On his way, dear Viola! I am so glad !” cried 
Vv 


era. 

“And so am I; delighted, overjoyed!” said 
Viola, in a light tone, but her face betrayed no 
emotion of joy. “3 hardly expected him yet 
awhile, you know, Vera; so it is-s surprise to 
learn he is on his way to Karope already.” 

That evening, after prayers were over and ali 
the domestics had retired to bed, the whole 
party repaired, as they had agreed, to Mr. 
Chesterfield’s study. 

It was » moderate-sized room at the end of a 
long corridor, on the ground-floor of the house, 
and looked out into the rose-garden, an un- 
frequented corner, which hardly deserved its 
name, for the rose-trees in it were few, and the 
corner ill kept; but a very comfortable room, 
indeed, it was, with the lighted and the 
curtaina close drawn, it looked the picture of 
cosy corofort. 

“Help me with the chest, Cecil, will you!’ 
said Mr, Cheeterfield ; “the lid is heavy to lift. 
I keep the key locked away ic the escritoire 
there, you see, Viola? and the key that opens the 
escritoire is always on my watch-chain.” 

He drew out his watch as he spoke, and with a 
key that hung, with several others on it, opened 
a drawer in the inlaid escritoire that stood on the 
side of the room opposite the fireplace, 

Viola watched him carefully with a strange, 
sharp look in her face, which, as Cecil observed ir, 
recalled to him her expression when he had first 
seen her at the station in London, Then Mr. 
Chesterfield opened the heavy iron chest, moved 
sundry packets and bundles of documents, and 
finally tock out a small parcel and laid it on the 
table. 

“Your fortune, my dear!" he said, as he 
opened it and displayed a collection of Mashing, 
glittering gems to the admiring eyes of the young 
people, 

“They are lovely!” cried Vera, “I never 
saw so many diamonds at one time in my life !” 

“ Splendid stones, I should say,” echoed Cecil, 
looking at them admiringly, and wishing he had 
as good ones to bestow on Vera. 

“ Yes; they told me in town that they were 
perfect specimens, Viola, my dear, I hope you 
are pleased with them. What do you think of 
them?” said Mr, Chesterfield. For Viola had 
said nothing. 

All eyes were turned on her as her uncle spoke 
and she did not reply. 

She stood looking at the stones with an ex- 
pression in her eyes that filled Vera with wonder 
and Cecil with instinctive repulsion, and which 
poor Mr. Ohesterfield could not fathom. 

The girl's face was transformed, her eyes gloated 
on the gems, her pale cheeks flushed, her bosom 
heaved and her breath came quickly, whilst her 
long white hands clasped and unclasped each 
other with an odd suggestive motion, it looked 
as if she would fain clutch the jewels, gather 
them up in her hands, had she dared to. .» 

At length a long sigh broke from her bosom, 
and with 4 start she looked up and saw the eyes 
of all assembled fixed on her. She turned very 
pale and averted her face with a trembling 
frightened movement. 

“ They—ihey are very beautifal,”’ she mattered 
* bub—somehow, I don’t care to see them—take 
them away, uncle, put them back in the cheat—I 
feel as if they would bring me ill-luck. I don't 
ever wish to see them again.” 

“Til luck ! nonsense, my dear!” laughed Mr. 
Chesterfield. “I declare you really look 


frightened, Viola. What is it, my dear?” 
“I—I am superstitious,” she said, slowly, 
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recovering herself and speaking in her wsual 
voice. “ 1 can’t tell you how bed thesight of those 
stones made me feel. They are beautiful though, 
very beautiful,” and she looked at them once 
again, the eame gloating expression—a look of 
intense covet coming for an iustant into 
her face, “but J shall be glad when they are 
sold, Seventy thousand dollars, they are worth 
that every cent 1'm certain |" 

“Yeu, I’ve no — they are,” returned Mr, 
Chesterfield, ‘“ Well! Isuppose I may pnd them 
away agaiv, Viole ?"? ae 

” Yes, yes, until Jerome comes, and then they 
can be sold,” she said, hurriedly. 

"Yes, of course,” said Mr, Chesterfield, 
putting them slowly back ioto the case from 
whieh be had taken them and tying it up in ite 
old trappiog:, “this is the one they told me was 
sueb & fine specimen.” 

And he took up a large and brilliant stone, 
before closing the parcel finally, 

“Yes, | remember poor father speaking about 
it--that must have been the one he meant with- 
ous doubt ;" said Viola, ‘here is the key of the 
chest, uncle,” and she took it up and pus it inte 
his hand, “it has been very kind of you to show 
me the stones, but I shall be glad when they are 
safely put away again. Come, Vera, let ws go.” 

“Dear Viola, yor make me laugh,” gied 
Vera, “father will put the key away, and then 
we will all say good- night,” 

“There! I've fini-hed,” said Mr. Chesterfield, 
that’s the drawer I always keep the key of the 
chest in, and have done for the last forty years, 
Come along, children, and dea't you be dreaming 
of ill-luck, Vicla. Diamonds, they easy, never 
age: to any one,” 

“No, the only ill-luck is if one loses them |” 
laughed Cecil 

Viola shot quick glance at him as he spoke. 

“Oh, there’s no chance of that, they’re safe 
enough here, till Jerome comes,” she said, 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Warn! I hope this sort of thing won’b go on 
for long, or I shall get soft—too fond of them 
all |” said Viola to herself as she lay back on the 
sofa in the cosy sitting-room opening out of her 
bed-room. “'They’re real kind, seem to have 
quite taken to me, somehow. Heaven help 
them! Vera is a darling! She and Cecil wil) 
be very happy (and her face softened wonder- 
folly) She is worthy of him, if any girl could 
be, whereas I~—if—if———"” 

And she paused, looking moodily before her 
into vacancy. 

“Pshal what a fool I am, what an arrant 
idiot,” she muttered presently with a scornful 
laugh, and pushing her fair, frizuled curls off her 
forehead. “What am I dreaming of! What 
business have J to dream? I've got to act ; not 
dream now! What am I thatan honest, honour- 
able man——” 

Her musings were here interrupted by a knock 
at the door, and Vera, with a cup of hot tea and 
& plate of hot oakes, on a silver tray, entered, 

“T’ve brought you this, Viola dear,” she said, 
sitting down beside Viola, “it will do you good, 
tea is always the best thing for aheadeche. You 
do lock ill! Are you celd—would you like a 
fre? Tl call——~-” 

“No, no! don’t call anyone, Vera. I don't 
wanta fre—I—Oh! how good you are to me. 
a makes you s0 kind, J wonder!” said 

a. 

“Why, if we are good to you (I don’t see 

that we are thoaogh, particularly) it is because 


We love you. Why do you look at me like that, 


dear? You know we love you, and you know 
how father and mother loved aunt Violet, they 
would do anything in their power for her child, 
What is it, Viola? (as Viola uttered a little ery, 
ane turned ber face in the eushion of the sofa) is 
your head very bad? Are you worre——” 

“ My head is really bad,” she replied in a low, 
muffled voice, “1'll—I’ll lie down and try to 
gettosleep, If I eould get to bed ab once, I’d 
sleep off the pain by morning.” 





“Very well! Shall I send Liza to you!” 
asked Vera, pityingly. 

“No! just as you like, dear. Cecil will be 
here in & minute. We dine at half-past seven, 
to-day, you know—he will be so disappointed at 
not seeing you, he likes you so much you know, 
Viola.” 

Vor Ceeil’s first feeling with regard to Viola 
had quite worn off, and he now shared in the 
general feeling of liking fels by his friends for 
her, 

“Does he?” murmured Viola, a blush rising 
to her pale cheeks, “ Ah} you are a lucky girl, 
Vera, for he doves you.” 

It wae Vera's turn to blush now, but rhe made 
no reply to Viola’s remark. She kissed her and 
helped to put on her dressing-gown and take 
down the ovils of hey luxuriant bair, then the 
second bell rung, and she hurried down to the 
diving-room. 

‘*{ shali look in aa I go up to bed to-night,” 


she said, as she left the room ; “ but f shall knock } 


gently, and if you don’t answer I shall know you 
are asleep, and shan’t come in.” 

And off she ran, 

When Vera lef» her, Viola did not proceed any 
further with her undressing. She ooiled her long 
bait in @ large knot at the back of her head, 
changed her blue cashmere dressing-gown for a 
dark-coloured robe, and sat down again in the 
armchair, where she speedily fell in moody 
thought, 

“Only eight o'clock!” she said to herself, 
“what shall J do to pass the time away ?” 

For a minute or two she continued staring 
vacantly before her, then with a yawn, she 
opened a drawer in the table close to her, drew 
outa French novel, and with, to all appearances, 
but little of her headache left, began to read. 

“Viola poorly } got one of her bad headaches, 
I’m so svrry, poor girl!” said Mr. Chesterfield, 
when Vera appeared at the dinner-table and 
apologised for her cousin's absence, ‘' She looked 
very well this morning, [ thought!" 

“ Hxceedingly well!” said Cecil, “she had 
quite a colour, in fact.” 

“Ta she feverish? I hope not,” said Mra. 
Chesterfield anxiously, “she is generally speaking 
very pale.” 

“No, I don’t think she is feverish, I—I think 
she is fretting a little—thinking of her father, I 
daresay,” replied Vera. 

bi poor dear; poor child, I dareeay,” 
said Mr, Chesterfield pityingly. ‘‘Mr. Blenver- 
hasset will be here soon, now, and then she'll be 
all right, no doubt, Eb, Vera?” 

‘* Yea, I suppose so,” said Vera demurely. “I 
wonder what sort of a man he ie ; he ought to be 
very nice if he is good eneugh for Viola.” 

“You like her very much then, my dear!” 
said Mr. Chesterfield, 

“Papa! what a question; of course I do,” 
answered Vers, “ wo ali do, don’t we?” 

Yes, i suppose we do! there is something 
very fascinating about her, though she is not a 
bit like what I expected her to be,” returned 
Mr. Chesterfield. “Not one bit,” he added 
reflectively. Cecil, what have you been abont 
all day,” he went on, “and what is this particular 
business you want to talk over with me this 
evening §” 

“Tl tell you afterwards—in the library, sir, 
if you don’t mind,” replied Cecil with a 
heightened colour, and a glance at Vera, 

“Oh! oh!” said Mr, Chesterficld with a 
knowing twinkle in his eye, “it’s very private 
and important business, is it? Very well; we'll 
+ ee a cigar together presently, and talk it over, 

ib,” 

After dinner was over and they had passed an 
hour in the drawing-room, Cecil and Mr. Chester- 
field proceeded to the library, whilst Mre. 
Chesterfield and Vera went upstairs together, 
Vera pausing and knoeking softly at Viola's door 
when she left her mother’s room, a quarter-of-an- 
hour later, There was no reply, Evidently 
Viola was asleep, and she passed on to her own 


room, 

“Tt will be better not to go in, I might awake 
her,” she thought, “As she says, she will sleep 
off her headache ; it’s the best way.” 

Mr, Chesterfield had made a pretty correct 








guess at the sabject on which Cecil Hested 
wished to «peak to him about. The business which 
Cecil had gone to town about a few weeks befera, 
and which had been satisfactorily arranged, 
yemoved the only impediment that had stood in 
the way of his marrying, and had for awhile 
prevented him from asking Mr, Chesterfield for 
Vera's hand, There was now no reason for 
further delay, and before the two men had been 
long together, Mr. Chesterfield had given hie full 
consent to the match, 

“ Provided, of couree, Vera is willing,” he 
concluded, “of that I cannot speak positively ; 
but you can find it out for yourself, my boy.” 

“T think she will be willing, sir,’ returned 
Cecil with » happy confident smile, ‘‘f eha!) ask 
her to-morrow—and—is wou't do ta be positive, 
but, I believe she cares for me, Mr. Chester- 
field.” 

* And ao do I,” replied Vera’s father. 

And then till long past eleven o'clock, a Jate 
hour for a person of Mr. Chesterfield’s babita, 
they talked over business matters, snd thon Cecil 
rose & go, 

“They've all gone to bed—every one of them 
—good thing too,” said Mr. Chesterfield as he 
raw Cecil off at the front door, “ Good-bye, my 
dear boy, we shall meet early to-morrow,” 

“Yes, good night, sir,” returned Cecil, and he 
heard Mr. Chesterfield shut and lock the massive 
door as he walked quickly away. 

It was a bright starlight night, bub the trees 
made the avenue dark and gloomy. 

“I'd berier cut across the park, go through the 
coppice and over the fields,” he thought to him 
self, “it will save me a good mile, How stupid 
it was of we not to order the dog-cart to eome 
for me! However, it’s a fine night, and the 
walk won't do me any harm. I shall have to 
pass through the haunted glen, but I'm not 
nervoue” (and he smiled). “If don’t suppose, 
though, that any of the country-folk here abvuts 
would go through it at midnight at any price.” 

He walked quickly across the grase, and pre- 
sently found himself in the coppice, passing 
through which he emerged into a deep grassy 
dell, dotted here and there with hawthorn 
bushes, and at the bottorn of which lay a smali 
dark lake. 

Suddenly he started ond thea paused, his heart 
throbbing quickly. Distinctly he sew a dark, 
robed female figure flit quickly across the gresf 
award at some little distance from him, and as 
quickly disappear in the shadow of a group of 
tail bushes. 

“The ghoat | by Jove!” he thought, then 
next moment he laughed at his own folly. 

“A ghost! absurd,” he thought. “Some vil- 
lage girl, who has been meeting her lover, I sup 
pose, only it is odd that any rustio couple should 
have chosen this place of all others for theiz 
rendeevous. Who could it have been? The figure 
didn'teeem quite unfamiliar tome—a tall, strap- 
ping lassie ; and, oh! why !——-” 

He paused, aa if struck with some sudden and 
bewildering conviction, 

“No ! of course it couldn’h be. What am I 
thinking of !" he muttered to himeelf, continuing 
his walk quickly, “I must be a little crazy to- 
night, I think, and yet !|-—-—” 

At thats moment Cecil reached the lane that 
ran between the further end of the brambled 
glen, and the fields through which his pathway 
to Newton Leas led. He crossed the stile 


| quickly, and stood for an instant looking down 


the roadway. 

“ Hullo! whom bave we here, 1 wonder,” he 
thought; ‘the Romeo whom the rustic Juliet I 
saw in the glen, had come to meet?” as he per- 
ceived aman clad in a long dark coat, and wear- 
ing a travelling cap well pulled Gown around his 
face, walking along the lane in the direction of 
Churton. “Who can he be, now? I don’t 
recognise hia a bit. However, it’s no business 
of mive, Perhaps it’s one of the gamekeepers ; 
not that he looks that style of man either} Here 
lam!” 

And Cecil vaulted over a fence into the field 
beyond the lane, across which his way led, and 
soon forgot all about the rustic Romeoand Juliet 
he bad eurprised, bis head being fu!l of thoughts 
of Vera and of the morrow. ‘ 
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Of course, and as Mr. Chesterfield knew full 
well would be the case, Vera accepted her lover's 

ffir joyfully. She wade no pretence of being 
surprised at it, nor did she stipulate for time to 
consider it and to make up her mind. 

She accepted it frankly, and without any show 
of hesitation. Had not sheand Cecil known each 
other all their lives? Was there, could there be 
& dearer more lovable fellow in the whole world t 
Of course she loved him! Oh! she was thankful 
for his love, And for the first time she realised 
what ber life would have been like had Ceci! not 
loved ber, had he loved some one else instead of 
her. 

‘As if that were likely or possible,” he said, 
reproachfully ; ‘you must have guessed I loved 
you, surely, Vera darlieg, long ago,” 

** {—~TI hoped—-I thought, perhaps you cared for 
ne——a little,” she faltered ; “ but [ didn’t know. 
Viola said you did, Cecil, and she is very sharp- 

ighted ; aud though I telt angry at her saying 
0 to me, sorachow, yet I was glad too, 

* Viola |” cvied Cecil with .a start, as the re- 
membrance of the figure he had seen the night 
before in the glen came back to him. “ How 
is Viela to-day Where--where was she last 
night?" 

'Why ! have you forgotten?” laughed Vera ; 
‘poor Viola went to bed early wich a horrible 
hee jache, that was why she didn’t come down to 


. 


dinner.” 

"Had she a headache? Are you sure ebe 
went to bed?” asked Cecil, thoughtfully. 

os 


Sure! Of conrse I'm sure. What are you 
lreaming about, Cecil?” laughed Vera, 
her just before dinner, and she wes going to bed 
then; ecd when L went to bed she wae fast 
asleep” 

‘© Was ehe—-well ! Ib was a vary foolish fancy 
fmine. I'l) teil you aboutit, Vera.” 

And Ceeil told Vers of what he had seen, 


She laughed gaily. 

On! Cecil, Cecil, fancy you seeing the ghost ! 
you who are 69 strong-minded and unbelieving,”’ 
she cried ’ 

“Of course it wasn’t the ghost. I didn’t 
imagine it wae after the first instant,” laughed 
© -cil, in ve ply A 

“ And theu you fancied it was Viola! ha! ha! 
I shall tet! Viola what you——” 

"No, please don’t; she might be anuoyed,” 


said Cecil,” promise me you won't!” 

“I'l! consider,” taid Vera, teasingly. 

'No, protuise. I woald not vex her on any 

acovunt,” he repifed, 

“ Well, | promise, then,” said Vera, “ Now are 
youl content }’ 

Yee, no, I shall be, if you'll give me a kiss to 
vs your promise,” he answered, drawing her to 

im 


“You foolish boy!” she replied, blushing ; 
¢ ” 


CHAPTER V. 


**Wiar | going inte Churton this afternoon, my 
dear Catherine, you end Vera?” said Mfr. Ches- 
terfield one bot day, a week or two later. Very 
perticular business? I’m half afraid I can’t 
ecme with you. I’ve had a twinge or two of 
g ut, an , ae 

“Indeed, my dear, you muss not think of it, I 
never expected you io,” iuterrupted Mra, Ches- 
terfieid. “ Vera and I are going to do some 
shopping, and men are nearly always in the way 
when they go shopping with ladies, unless——” 

Dear uncle ' asif auntie ever foand you in thé 
way!” seid Viola caressingly, ‘ However, I'm 
goieg to stay at home and take care of you. I've 
alistle cold, and don't feel as if I cared to go out 
this hot day. Will you put up with my com- 
pany tii auntie and Vera return?” 

“Put up withic! I ehall be delighted to have 
it, my dear,” veplied Mr. Chesterfield, “ So you're 
going to look after the wedding garments, are 
you, Vera, oh f’ 

* Notexactly, father,” returned Vera with a 
blash. I[—mother is going to take me to town 
when we get those ; to-day we are only going t 
get very ordiuery uniateresting things, dusters 


“T saw | 





and tea-cloths and such like. I don’t know what, 
exactly, but things of that sort.” 

“Ohl not the dress, I understand,” said Mr 
Chesterfield, laughingly. 

“Why, uncle ! fancy Vera getting her wedding 
dress in Churton!” lavghed Viola, 

“ No—not her dresses, but there are plenty of 
things to be bought that she can get as well in 
Churtov as anywhere, and I like to employ our 
local tradespeople as much as possible,” said Mrs, 
Chesterfield. ‘Come, Vera, dear, the carriage is 
ready. Viola, I leave your uncle in your care, 
You are in good hands, my dear, and I shall feel 
easy about you. We are to meet Cecil in 
Churton, end will bring him back to dinner.” 

“Oh | he is to help select the dusters and tea 
cloths, then, is he?” laughed Mr. Chesterfield, 
as he opened the library door for the ladies to 
pass out, “ Vera, my dear, I hope he has good 
taste in such things.” 

“What a tease you are, uncle dear,” said Viola 
as the ladies drove off, and she returned to the 
library, “What! is your foot bad?” (as Mr. 
Chesterfield gave a wiace and a groan) let me 
make you comfortable in your favourite armchair 
with the footrest,” 


She arranged the footrest, and placed a pillow 
for Mr. Chesterfield’s head in the armchair, very 
deftly, and then she t.ok her seat on the sofa, and 
taking up the newspaper amused him by reading 
portions of it aloud to him, and by her pithy re- 
marks on what she read. 

“What have you there, Viola?” asked Mr. 
Chesterfield after a while, glancing at asmall box 
she had placed beside her, 

“That ! oh, this box contains my collection of 
seals, uncle, I should like to show it to you,” 
and her eyes shone straugely, ‘I have quite a 
number of seals. See how many [ have got.” 

“You have indeed, child,” said Mr. 
field, surprised at the variety the box contained. 
“ Where did you get them all, my dear?” 

“Oh, from different friends,” she replied. 
“Uncle” (and she assumed a coaxing tone), “I 
want to ask you a great favour.” 


field, encouragivgly. 

“ Well, Idon’t know what you'll say, but I 
want you to let me make an impression. of each 
of those beautiful oid seals you wear.” 

And she pointed to a bunch of old-fashioned 
gold seals Mr, Chesterfield wore on his watch 
chain. 

“Oh, is that all! you're welcome, child!” he 
replied good -naturedly, “ I believe this one— 
the large red carnelian—is a good specimen of 
stone engraving ; it belonged to my grandfather, 
and is our coat of arms,” 

“Indeed!” said Viola, her face expressing 
much interest. ‘‘I should like to have an im- 
pression of it very much,” 

“This other,” continued Mr, Chesterfield, ‘was 
my father’s, and ie our crest, and this was the 
seal my great grandfather always used for his 
every-day correspondence.” 

* How interesting,” eaid Viola. ‘* Let me see; 
he must have been my great-great grandfather, 
then }” 

**Yes—--of course, Well! you are welcome to 
take an impression of each eeal, my dear, when 
you choose,” said ber uncle, 

“Oh, thank you, uncle,” she cried, ‘I have 
sealing-wax here, in my box. I'll do it now, ab 
once, it you'll let me. Can I have the seals }” 

“ Yes—oortainly |’ he answered, and began to 
try to take them «ff his chain, 

“ Dear me, I can’t get them off, Viola. I for- 
got thac,” he said at last. “Never mind, I'll 
send for a goldsmith, and——” 

“But why do that!” cried Viola, laughingly. 
“Give me the chain, seals, watch and all if you 
like, or just thechain. I can manage without 
taking the seals off it, uncle,” . 

"Why, yes, of course, how stupid I am,” said 
Mr. Chesterfield, sinking back intohischair. “Here 
—take the chain, my dear. Do you want a 
candie{ There is one on the writing table, 
there, I think.” 

“Yes, and here are the matches,” said Viola, 
| going across the room to the table that stood by 
‘ the window, and lighting the candle, 








hester- | 


“ Ask away, my dear,” said kind Mr, Chester- 





As she did so, the door opened and a servant 
came in, 


Mr. Marsden particularly wants to speak to 


‘you, sir,” he said to his master. 


“Mareden ! oh, of course. I forgot! I—T'il 
come to him, Where is he, James?” said Mr. 
Chesterfield. 

‘*Ta the servants’ hall, sir; and he’s brought 
the lists you wanted to see,” was the reply. 

“ Well, I'll come, You'll excuse me a moment, 
Viola, won't you?” said Mr, Chesterfield. 

“Of course, uncle dear! Butdon't stand 
about too much, you know,” she replied, in a 
curious, excited voice, 

“No; I shan’t be five minutes |” he answered. 

“Well, then, I'll make my seals whilet you 
are away,” she said smiling lightly, yet with a 
curiously anxious look in her eyes. 

“All right !” he said, and hobNed away as if 
his threatened enemy, the gout, were overcoming 
him, 

No sooner was he out of the room than Viola, 
casting a searching glance round her, drew some. 
thing quickly from her pocket and bent for 
several moments over the chain and its appen. 
dages that lay on the table before her. 

“There, that will do! It’s correch enough, | 
think. How. litecky that he should have been 
called away! Now for my great-great-grand- 
father’s seal! Ohi” 

And she started violently with a little cry as 
the window behind her was thrown up from the 
outside and Cecil Hasted vaulted ly into the 


room. 

“Did I frighten you, Viola?” he said, with a 
laugh, “I declare you're as white as a sheet !” 

“Yes; you gave me a start,” she said; and 
her voice was harsh and grating, reminding him 
of the time he had first heard it in town. “ 1— 
uncle, lent me his seals to make impressions for 
my collection. Look!” 

And she pointed to the box containing her 
collection. 

“What! you have a fancy that way, have 
you?” said Cecil, “Is that the Chesterfield 
coat of arms? Yes, very correct! You've made 
a first-rate impression of the seal; you seem 
good hand at it, Viola! Now, I can never seal s 
letter without letting the wax drop, and leaving 
a great patch on the envelope !” 

“Oh, practice makes perfect !” she laughed ; 
but there was a nervous ring in her laugh. “See! 
I’ve made all these, and many more beside, Poor 
father (and she sighed) shared my fancy for 
seal collecting. There! I’ve done; and I think 
each of the impressions I have made is perfect. 
Look at them! Ah, here is uncle! Here is 
your watch, chain and seals in, uncle, and 
thank you so much! Here is Cecil! He gave 
me such a fright, bounding in at the window just 
now.” 

“No wonder—no wonder!” said Mr. Chester- 
field. “Cecil, my dear boy, Veraand her mother 
expected to meet you in Ohurton !” 

“Did they? I'm so sorry I miased them ; bub 
I left word at Greenways that I had ridden over 
here. How are you, sir—seedy? Not gout 
again t” 

“Yes, it is, I fear,” replied Mr. Chesterfield, 
ruefully. ‘Have you been successful, Viola!” 

“Oh, very!” replied Viola, gathering up het 
treasures; “and as Cecil is here, end I daresay 
wants to have a chat with you, I'll take my cv!- 
lection upstairs again and put itaway.” 

She rose to go as she spoke, As she did so 
something fell from her hand. 

‘You've dropped something, Viola,” seid Cecil, 
stooping to pick it up. 

She was beforehand with him, however. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” she said, carelessly ; “ only 
a piece of white sealing-wax. Thank you very 
much, Cecil.” 

But somehow her hand was trembling ner- 
vously as she put the object she had dropped 
into her pocket. 

Tt was rather late when Vera and Mrs, Ches- 
terficld returned from Churton, and the latter 
was evidently tired; so Cecil took his departure 
soon after ten o'clock, and the whole family 
retired to bed early. 

“See, Viola, what a lovely present Cecil gave 
me to-day!” said Vera, holding out her left 
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hand, on which shone @ lovely diamond and 
emerald ring, to Viola for inspection ; “ isn’t it 
pretty? I'm so fond of emeralds |” 

“It’s lovely! What a fortunate gitl you are, 
Vera,” she answered, looking almuxt envioysly, 
a bystander might have said, at the glistening 
stones, “ They must be worth a lot, Vera? Mr. 
Hasted must be very rich !”” 

“] believe he is ; I don't know quite,” replied 

Tera, something in Viola’s remark displeasing 
her. “I don’t care much whether he is or not, 
He—he cares for me, that is the great thing.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied Viola, with a sigh ; 
"you are fortunate every way.” 

“And—and Mr, Blennerhasset cares for you, 
Viola,” said Vera, gently. 

“What !|—oh, yes! of course he does,” re- 
turned Viola, in a pre-occupied way. “ By-the- 
way, how time flies! he will be here very soon 
now, Vera; and—and I suppose before very 
long { eball leave you !” 

“ Dear Viola, we shall all miss you dreadfully,” 
seid Vera. 

" You have all been very kind to me,” returned 
Viola, dreamily, “ In my whole life I have never 
been eo kindly treated as you all have treated me. 
Afterwarde—when I am gone—will you try to 
believe I loved you, Vera? Will you try to think 
of tae as you have known me whilst I have been 
here?” 

There were tears—real tears in her eyes az she 
spoke. Yera looked at her in surprise. 

“ Viola, don’t talk so sadly, I shall always 
think of you with love and affection. Do you 
think I ehall forget you, then, as soon as you 
are gone #” 

‘* No, no,” and Viola laughed oddly, “I don’t 
think you'll forget me, Vera; bat—there! I 
am an idiot,” she added lightly, with one of her 
quick changes of mood, laughing gaily and 
brightly now, “I don’t know why 1 get into 
the dumps as I do sometimes.” 

“You won't any more when Mr. Blenner- 
haseet comes,” said Vera. “I’m sure I should 
get into dreadful dumps if I were parted from 
Cecil as you are from him.” 

A cloud croseed YViola’s brow as. Vera men- 
tioned Cecil, and her face flushed. 

“ Yes,” ahe said rather coldly, “it would be 
a trial, no doubt, But you are one of Fortune's 
favourites, Vera, you will aever be called upon 
to go through it. By tho way, when is the 
happy day to be? ie the date fixed yet ?” 

“Tn about four months, I think,” replied Vera, 
“and we are to go to Spain for our tour, or to 
Switzerland,” 

“Four months,” said Viola, meditatively, “in 
four months I suppose I shall be in New York, 
Our wedding,” and she langhed again, will be 
& very quiet affair, and I dare say we shan’t 
remain more than a week in Hoglend after it.” 

“No, but you will come over next year and 
stay with us, won't you ?” eaid Vera, “I remem- 
ber you promised you would.” 

“Did I—well, perhaps—if Jerome will let 
me,” she answered, moodily. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A weex later, and a day or two before Viola 
{as she said) had expected him, Jerome Bienner- 
hasset arrived, 

_ “What do you think of him, Catherine, my 
love!” asked Mr. Chesterfield anxiously, afrer 
Mr. Blennerhasset had retired for the night, and 
Viola had gone to her room leaving the rest of 
the party in the library, There was anxiety 


. and doubt in Mr. Chesterfield's voice, and he 


glanced inquiringly at) tis wife as he spoke. 

“I—T have seen so @w Americans, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Chesterfield, evasively. 

“And I, none,” said Vera, “ but I don’t think 
Mr. Jerome Blennerhasset is half good enough 
for Viola, He's so—so common—so—” 

“ He's a cad,” said Gecil shortly, looking angry 
end disgusted, “I thought Viola had better 


taxte,”, 
“ay 


We must remember he ig not an Knglish- 


self-assertive, certainly, I can’t deny ic, and, 
and—but his intelligent cond—-—” 

**Not polished—that is, not well-bred,” inter- 
posed Cecil; “and more then that, there is some- 
thing about him I don’t like at all.” 

“ Hia eyes,” put in Vera, “are so shifty ; be 
doesn’t look at you when he's talking to you, 
but he seems to be watching everything that is 
going on around him, all the time, in a secret 
stealthy sort of way, you know.” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t, care to put my trust in 
him,” said Cecil, “I'm sorry for Viola.” 

“ Pooh, perhaps we don’t understand,” put in 
Mr. Chesterfield ; “perhaps when we koow him 
better we shall like him; we can't say tuch 
about him yet.” 

“He is certainly very different to what IJ 
expected him to he,” sighed Mrs. Chesterfield; “if 
certainly not a gentleman ; but, of courre vs 

* Ah! of couree Americans must be judged by 
a different standard. Well, we found Vivla not at 
all like what we had expected when she arrived ; 
do you remember 7 but we have all learnt to love 
her since; and, perbaps, we shal! learn to like 
Mr, Blenuerhaseet too.’ 

But there was doubt in his voice, and Cecil 
shrugged his shoulders, 

“Tm afraid I ehan’t,” said Vera. And, 
indeed, Mr, Biennerhasset was not a! all the sort 
of man the Chesterfields had expected their 
niece’s fiancé to be, Vila had spoken of him 
as a handsome captivating man ; but they could 
see nothing in Jerome Bleunerhasset to warrant 
her description of him He was smal! and thin, 
though wiry and active-looking, with sandy- 
coloured hair and moustache, small, quick grey 
eyes, and very ordinary features, There was 
nothing taking about him. 

As Vera looked at Cecil Hasted, and contrasted 
him with Viola’s lover, she could not but fee) the 
enormous difference between them and pity 
Viola from her heart, Was it possible she could 
really love Mr. Blennerhasset as she (Vera) loved 
Cecil! 

Of course, after Mr, Blennerhasset’s arrival 
Viola aod Vera were far less together than 
usual Mr, Blennerhasset kept Viola a great 
deal to himself, and often after an hour or two 
spent with him im the library or billiard-room 
Viola would join her aunt and cousin, looking 
worried and anxious—not at all, Mrs. Chester- 
field thought, hke a girl who had been in the 
society of her chosen husband should look. 

*I—I can’t make her out, mother,” eaid Vera 
to Mra. Chesterfield one day, who had com- 
mented on the disturbed look on her nicce’s face, 
“TF sometimes think she isn’t quite happy-—that 
she doesn’t love Mr, Blennerhasset really. I 
I heard them talking quite loudly and angrily 
the other day~I couldn’s help hearing—as I 

ed the ilisd.ceeek aud I’m sure Viola had 

m.erying when I went into her room last 
night. She always speaks of Mr. Blennerhasset 
as if che loved him and thought him perfection ; 
but when they are together they are not a bit 
lover-like, and he is not a bit kind and attentive 
to her as Cecil is to me.” 

“Different people have different ways of 
showing their affection,” replied Mrs. Cheater- 
field uneasily. “Your poor Uncle Tom. however, 
wrote as if he were well satisfled with Viola’s 
choice, dear, and no doubt he knew Mr. Blenner- 
hasset well.” 

“ Yes, [suppose so, Well, I hope she will be 
very happy,’ returned Vera. 

But it the Chesterfields were not satisfied with 
their visitor their visitor was very well satisfied 
with his hosts, and with his quar‘ere. 

“You've been in cloyer all this time, Vi,” he 
said to Viola ; "having an easy timeof it. You'll 
be sorry when we have to quit. ‘he old man’sa 
soft head, and the old lady's as sweet as pie. 
Vera's a smart girl now ; but as for that darned 
young swell Hasted, her beau, I can’t stand him, 
the stuck-up brute! Id like to get him for 
half-an-hour alone in——” 

Come, shut up, you can’b appreciate an 
English gentleman, of course, how could you?” 

t in Viola, her face flusbiug and her eyes look- 
ng dangerously bright. 











sen,” said Mr, Chestertield, “he ie loud and 
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certain sarcastic and pointed remarke, which had 
caused Viola's anger to buret forth, and hence 
the traces of tears that, Vera had seen on her 
face. 

The post arrived at the Grangs about nine 
o'clock every morning and «sch day pince his 
arrival Jerome Blenverhasser bad been in. the 
hall to meet it, as if eager for letters 

“T left a great deal of business doing at home 
when I came across, you see.” he said to Mr, 
Chesterfield in an explanatory way, who found 
him one morning apparently watehivg for the 
postman, “and I’m anxious for letters.”’ 

As he entered the hail one morning at the usual 
hour his eyes fell on a letter with an Americgn 
stamp and postmark that had «! that moment 
arrived, aud been placed with othera on the hall- 


table, He gave a start as he saw it, and taking 
he were an Englishman I--[{ should say he was | 


it up slipped it quickly into his poeket 

* Just in the nick,” he muttered, acd bis lips 
were white as he spoke the words. “ Hope no 
one has been here before me; the old people 
haven't come downstairs yet, though | guess J’m 
allright. I'd best read thie letter right away, 
I'm thinking.” 

And he walked out into the garden, tore the 
letter open hurriedly, and read its contents, 

His face filled with anxiety as he did eo, 

“ Holy Moses! we must horry up—I must tell 
Vi so—no time to lose, If I hadn’ncome in just 
when I did there'd have been the deuce to pay. 
Ic’s all right though ; but it was anear shave,” 

**Pather, wasn’t there a letter from America 
for yout” said Vera, whea Mr. Chesterfield came 
into the breakfast-room. 

“For me-—no, wy dear, 
“at least, I've not seen one,’ 

“But I saw it—lyivg in tho ball,” replied 
Vera. P 

“ Are you sure it was for uvele}” said Vioja, 
whe looked pale and spiritless that morning, 
“Jerome bad a letter, now, from his brother, 
wasn't that the one you saw /"’ 

“No, I don’t think it could have been,” said 
Vera, in a puzzled tone, “I saw father’s name on 
it, 

“Yes, of course—like this, I guess,” said Blen- 
nerhasset, drawing an envelope from his pocket. 
“You see they put your father’s name very big 
and mine very small here in the corner,” 

And he tossed the envelope across the table to 
Vera 

“Oh! Tsee, I daresay I madea miatake. TI 

didn’t mean to offend you, Mr. Blennerbasset,” 
said Vera in surprise, for Jerome was looking 
black and ugiy. 
“ Offend him! my dear Vera,” laughed Violg; 
8 that possible?” and Jerome joisced in the 
laugh, though with rather a bad grace, “ Jeromé’s 
not a bit touchy dear, I assure you ” 

But Jerome looked grim, and was silent for the 
rest of the meal, giving a sigh of relief when it 
was over ; and he pushed back bis chair from the 
breakfast. table, 

* Oome and have a game of billiards, Vi!“ he 
said, turning to leave the room. 

“T—I can't this morning,” she answered 
abruptly, “ I'm going out with Vera” 

“Oh! don’t mind me if Mr. Blennerhassot 
wants you,” replied Vera. 

** He doesn’t really want me,” said Viola; “ we 
can have a game any time.” 

“But Ido really want you, Vi,” replied Jerome 
with a peculiar look in hissmall grey eyes. ‘I’ve 
something—a letter—-I want to talk over with 
you, and which will interest you.” 

Oh, very well; in that case I'll be with you 
in & moment ; but why didn’t you say it was 
about a letter you wanted me, in-tead of s game 
at billiards you wanted me to play ?” she replied 
lightly. 

“Twant you for both. Oome along,” he 
answered. impatiently, almost rudely. 

And, with a grimace, she followed him. 

“ They’ve heen quarrelling again, I feel certain, 
Cecil,” eaid Vera, sadly, an hour later, “ Viola 
looked wretched when I met her just now. Oh! 
I do wish she’d give up that horrid man, Im 
sure she does not care for him, and is only going 
to marry him because sts fancies she ought.” 


* replied her father 
, 


“y 





Whereupon Jerome Blenuerhasset had made 


**T dislike the fellow more and mwre every 
day,” replied Cecil, “How your poor Uncle Tom 
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could ever have spoken of him in the terma he 
dic in his ietter which your father showed me I 
can’t imagiue—-it’s @ perfect mystery to me!” 
That eveving Cecil Hasted was dining with 
some friends who lived about a mile from the 








Grange. 

Riding home, a misfortune befell him; his 
horse @ young aud vervous avinal, shied, put his 
foot into a rabbit bole and fell, throwing its rider 


vith some v.olence to the ground 

The fall was not the worst part of the offair, 
however. Cecil rose, the worse for it only by 
» severe shaking ; but the horse was strained so 
severely that it could not rise from tha ground, 
spt'e.of ita frantic efforts. 

“ Poor brute! I fear ite shoulder’s slipped, he'll 
have to be shot,’ thought Cecil, and then he be- 
thought him of how he could obtain help, and 
where, 

“I'm close to the Grange. I'll run across the 
park to the «tables and rouse up Coulson, the 
groom ; the poor beast must be attended to or 
put out of its pain ; he'll help me,” he decided. 

Aud off he set at full speed towards the 
Grave. 

As be neared it, intent on getting the help he 
required and awakeuing Coulson without awaken- 
ing anyone else, he was surprised to perceive, 
late as io wav,adim light burning in the library. 

“Mr. Chesterfield up etill, how strange! why 
it'a past twelve, or is ic that Blennerhasset ¢ he’s 
nut given to sitting up late, though--By Jove |! 
who's that?” 

And he stood stock still beneath the shadow of 
& large tree, peering into the semi-darkuess (for 
there was no moon) with all hia eyea, for, dark as 
it was, he had distinctly seen the figure of a man 
steal across the grass toward the window of the 
library, from whence a du!! ray of light pro- 
céeded, 

Thea the window was slowly and cautiously 
pushed open from within, and the man entered, 

For one moment Cecil paused, the next he was 
ruuniag as fast aa bis legs would carry him 
towards the stables 

“ Thieves,"’ he muttered; ‘'I must rouse the 
men at once. Io's those diamonds of poor Viola's 
theyr’s after, I'L be bownd.’ 


CHAPTER VIL 
up 


tuvse up, Coulson, sharp, and awake the 
vthere,” said Cecil, who had fortuuately succeeded 


in awakening the head-groom without much 
difficulty. “There are thieves at the Grange— 
make haste 10 poise, If we are quick and 
‘autious we way capture the whole boiling of 
them, Send off old Piers to the villess for the 


policeman and then follow me,” 

Thieves! io lees than three minutea every 
mau snd boy in the Grange atables was up and 
on the alert, and presentiy Cecil, with a following 
of four, was on his way tu the house. 

The library wiodow waa still ajar, and from 
within, as they crept cautiously up to it, came 
the low sound of carefully suppressed voices—a 
womar's voice amongst them, as Cecil, with a 
bewildered feeling—balf astonishment, half dis 
may became aware. Pesring into the room be 
perceived two men, and in the darkest part of 
the apariment a third person, whether man or 
woman he could not exactly deterwine. 

The escritoire was open, and one of the men 
was bending over the iron safe, the lid of which 
was raised, the other, holding a samail lantern 
aloft eo that its rays fell on the contents. 

“They are there—somewhere,” said a voice 
that made Cecil start; “down below all those 
papers,’ said another in sharp accents, that he 
remembered well 

The man who was bending over the safe, with 
his back towards the window, flung a bundle of 
papers impatiently on the floor, with an oath, 

“ Where ? I don’t see 'em,” he growled, 

Cecil waited no longer, but with a sign to his 
followers dashed through the window into the 
roonmi 
“Take care, sir, for Heaven's sake, they're 
arpaed,” cried Coulson, as the click of a revolver 
was heard, 











But the warning came too late. Coulson eprang 
forward to koock up the arm of the man who 
heid the pistol! in his hand avd bad pointed it at 
Cecil, but before he could reach him there was a 
flash and a ringing report, while at the same in- 
stant eomeone rushed forward and threw them- 
selves between Cecil and his assailant, and fell 
with a deep groan at his feet. 

Then the light was dashed to the ground ; 
there were blows and a scuffle; @ crashing of 
broken glase and overturned furniture; and 
when a light was again struck it disclosed Cecil 
supporting Viola in his arms, from whose bosom 
a stream of blood was flowing; whilst, in the 
corner, Coulson and another were holding 
down a dark-haired, savage-locking fellow, a 
stranger to all. 

“ He’s escaped, sir!” panted Coulson ; “the 
American, who’se been here all this time; Blen- 
nerhasset, as he calls himself. He fired the shoi, 
and he's off |” 

“He!” cried Cecil, “and he has shot her |” 

Voices and shouts were now heard without. 

“Ah! they've got him !--Piers and the con- 
stable. He must a runned into ‘em, almost |” 
cried a stable-help. 

And he was about to rush off to aid in the 
capture, when Cecil stopped him. 

“ A doctor! Go for the doctor at once! she’s 
dyivg |" he cried, “ Never mind the thieves ; 
it’e Misa Cassidy ; they've murdered her! That 
American brute did it. He meaut to kill me, 
but shoo her instead.” 

By this time all in the house were thoroughly 
aroused ; and Mr. Chesterfield, followed by the 
butler and footman, appeared on the scene, 

“Cecil—Viola! Good Heavens! what has 
happened?” be cried. “ And-and Bilenner- 
haseet!” aa the policeman and Piers entered, 
dragging the American, covered with blood (for 
he bad fought desperately for liberty, and drawn 
a knife on his captors), into the room, “ Who has 
dene this? Great Meaven! she’s wounded— 
dying |” 

“The doctor!” repeated Cecil. “She may 
be saved yet. He did iti" 

And he pointed to Jerome Blennerhasset, who 
stood handcuffed, with a dogged sullen expression 
on his swollen blood-stained face, looking in- 
differently on, whilst the other man, his accom- 
plice, cowered and trembled in the corner, 
moaning occasionally and trying to twist himself 
from the stroug grasp of Coulson, who held him 
securely, whil«t the younger groom fasteved his 
hands behind him with a leathern strap. 

“Let us get her away from this ; upstairs— 
gently | Help me a moment.” 

And, raising Viola in his arms, Cecil bore her 
upstairs to her own room, where Mrs, Chesterfield 
and Vera presently joined him at her bedside. 

“How did it happen, poor, darling Vicla?” 
said Mre Chesterfield, a little later. “ How 
came she there? I can’t understand it ; and 
Mr. Blennerhasset——” 

“You raust prepare yourself to bear a very 
painful and extraordinary tale, I fear, Mrs, Ches- 
terfield,” replied Cecil, sadly. “I: hardly under- 
stand it myself yet ; but it is only of her life I 
am thinking now. Remember, whatever you 
may learn, that she saved my life; the shot that 
struck her was intended for me. She threw 
herself between me and the man who fired it— 
the man we have known as Jerome Blenner- 
hasvet |” 

“You! it was meant for you!” cried Vera, 
clinging to him in horror, “Oh, Cecil!” 

“Yes, and che saved me!” he answered, his 
voice choked with emotion ; “I owe my life to 
her |” 

“Oh! how good—how noble of ber!" cried 
Vera. “T shall never forget it, Cecil.” 

“No, do not, dear, poor soull We shall find 
we have much to forgiwe her, I expect; so do 
not forget we owe her that, Vera. Ah! here is 
the doctor ; perhaps he may be able to save her 
yet.” 

But when the doctor had examined the wound 
he shook his head gravely. 

“She cannot live,” he said, eadly ; “ this has 





| 


away ; just after he fired the shot,” said Cecil ; 
“and companion is in custody as well as 


“Ab, that’s right; very satisfactory!” said 
the doctor. 


And he would have given a great deal _ 
to understand the real cause of the catastrophe, 
like a wise man he asked no questions. Every- 
thing ‘would be made public at the 
inquiry which must necessarily follow 
ris then his curiosity would be satisfied. At 
present his patient’s atate was all he need think 
about, : 

Very slowly, and not till several hours had 
passed, did Viola regain cousciousness, open her 
eyes and look around. 

‘Where am If” she muttered, in a half-dazed 
manner ; then, with a look of Intense anxiety, 
she added, “ Cecil—is he safe }"’ 

“Yes, darling Viola, you saved himt” said 
Yors, coming forward and trying to take her 
hand; but Viola turned her head away, and tried 
feebly to withdraw her hand from Vera's elasp, 
shutting her eyes again with a shivering sich. 

“Don't,” she murmured ; “don’t touch me; 
how you will—must—bate me!” 

“ Hate you ! when you have saved Cecil's life?" 
replied Vera, gently. ‘ Never, dear | how could 


Bat Viola made ao reply. It seemed as if 
she did not hear what Vera said, and that con- 
sciousness was again about to leave her. 

The doctor looked grave, and signed ta those 
around to be silent or leave her. 

“She must not talk,” be said ; “later on she 
may be able to say a few words without danger 
to herself, perhaps ; or she may uever be abie, I 
cau hardly say yet; au hour or two will decide 
ic.” 

“TI picked up a lot of these things on the 
library floor by the safe, sir,” eaid Ison to 
Mr. Chesterfield, early next morning, ‘‘ there be 
some in # parcel lying on the ground, too, So I 
didn’t throw these away, thinking maybe they’re 
of consequence.” 

And he put half-a-dozen or so of glittering 
stones into his master’s hand, 

They were some of the diamonds Tom Cassidy 
had sent home—Viola’s portion. 

“Oecil was right,” he thought, as he hastened 
away to the ae to search for and gather up 
the rest, a search in which the bright rays of the 
morning sun, which shone iato the library, aided 
him very effectually. 

“Io was to possess themselves of these dia- 
monds the thieves’came here. How wrong i 
was to keep them in the house. If I had acted 
like a sensible man I should have sent them to 
the bank at once, and all this would never have 
happened. I can’t understand it now, though. 
Why should that horrid fellow have wanted to 
steal the diamonds? Unless—-yes—that’s how 
it must have been (and his face lengt , he 
wanted to get the diamonds, make off with them, 
and throw her over. Aht I believe I've hit on 
the right explanation of the matter.” 

And he propounded his new theory to Ceeil. 

“Viola niust have beard a noise and come 
down, aud caught them in the sot, just aa you, 
too, came on the scene, and just in time to save 
your life,” he said. 

“Tp may be so,” replied Cecil; “we shall hear 
the rights of the story soon, no doubt.” 

But he locked very grave and ead as he spoke ; 
he knew well enough that Mr. Chesterfield’s 
theory of the robbery would not hold water, yet 
he refrained from saying anything to disturb the 
relief it evidently afforded him. 

“J—T'll send those diamonds off at once,” he 
continued with a sob in his voice; “poor dear 
girl! she'll find a worthier mau on whom to 
bestow herself and her portion than that wretch 
there, some day.” 

“TE she lives,” eaid Cecil sadly. 

"Yea, of course, but she will Whab does 
Granger say t I must see him if he is here.” 

And Mr. Cheaterfield stule back to the room 
where Viola was lying, Cecil following him. 

It was morning, and the curtsins of the window 


been a terrible piece of work! You have the | were drawn back, so that the light fell on Viola's 


man aafe who did it?" 


insensible form, making her pale face look yet 


“Yes; he was caught whilst trying to get | paler and more ghastly. The birds chirped and 
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twittered in the trees without, Vera could hear 
the lowing of the cows in the meadows, and the 
tiakling of sheep belle on the hills in the dis- 
tance, whilst the merry whistle of a carter 
driving his horses to the fields fell on her ears. 
Everything without was peaceful and fair, every- 
thing unchanged, but within all was altered—all 
was woe misery, and Viola’s young life 
was ebbing fast away ; in a few hours and she 
would be with them no more—all would be over. 
Pr. Granger had told them so; there was no 
hope ! 

Suddenly Viola’s eyes opened, and she looked 
anxiously as if wondering to see them 
all standing by her bed. Then a sudden ru 
of remembrance seemed to return to her, an 
a terrible expression spread over her face, } 

Viola, my dear niece,” said Mrs, Chesterfield 
gently, “ what is it *” 

The girl looked at her with eyes full of shame 
and horror, wide open, staring, and full ef 
anguish, 

“Who speaks to me?” she said, hoarsely, 
with Jabouring breath. 

“Tt is me—your Aunt Kate, my dear,” she 
replied, “Veraand I.” — 

“My Aunt Kate—your niece Viola,” she said, 
struggling for speech, “No—I am not your 
niece—you are not my aunt—Vera,—no—I am 
not raving——I speak the truth, I am dying, I 
know it—I am not Viola Onssidy, I am not 
your cousin—your niece. Iam a ——” 

A gush of blood flowed from her lips as she 
eaid the last worda—she struggled hard to eon- 
tinue, but it was useless; her eyes, full of a 
terrible eagerness, were fixed on Mra, QOhester- 
field’s face—then the light suddenly died out 
of them, and she fell back, a corpse. 


OHAPTER VIII. 


Nor Viola ! then who was she? and where was 
the real Viola—when would the mystery be 
cleared up? 

A terrible uneasiness and doubt filled the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Chesterfield. Was the 
dead girl in her right mind when she denied 
her relationship to them, or was she wandering 
deliriously ¢ 

It was a hard point to determine; but there 
were many things that pointed in the direction 
of her extraordinary avowsl being the truth, 
Cecil, who was perfectly aware that Mr. Chester- 
fieki’s theory of Viola’s havingeome into the 
library and surprised the burglars at work 
was not tenable, fully believed it was so. 

From the man calling himself Jerome Blenner- 
haseet and his companion no information could 
be obtained; both kept up a resolute, dogged 
silence, refusing to answer any questions put to 
them, or to throw any light whatever on what 
had passed. 


“There is one thing, however,” sobbed Vera, 
as she sat with her mother in her own morn- 
iog-room, “I don’t know, we can’t be sure, 
whether she was Viola Cassidy or nob, but I 
shall always remember that, be she who she 
may, she saved Cecil’s life, If it had not been 
for her he would have been lying dead wpstairs 
—instead of her. Ob, mother! think of that.” 

And Vera shuddered and hid her face in her 
mother’s shoulder at the dreadful picture her 
words conjured up before her. 

That evening, just as the family were sitting 
down to dinner, in a very sad, depressed state of 
mind, Mra,Chesterfield so nervous that the least 
sound startled her, and Mr. Chesterfield in much 
~ same condition, a carriage drove up to the 
oor. 

“Who can i possibly be, some one from Scot- 
land Yard!” cried Mr. Chesterfield starting up 
with alacrity ; and as the great bell at the en- 
trance door of the Grange sounded loudly the 
whole party left the dining-room and hurried 
into the hall. 

A carrige loaded with luggage stood before the 
door, and a tall, broad-shouldered man was he!p- 


As he turned towards the stepe and the light 
fell on his face Mrs. Chesterfield gave a ory of 
astonishment, and Mr. Chesterfield with an ex- 
clamation of intense surprise exclaimed,—— 

" . Heavens! Is it—can it be | 
Yes—by Jove—it is—Tom Cassidy—Tom Cas- 
sidy, alive and well |” 

“Yes, certainly, thank Heaven,” replied the 
new-comer, with a jolly laugh ; “and how are you, 
George, and you, Catherine !——-why, you all look 
astonished to see us. Weren’t you expecting us 
then? Didn’t you get Viola's letter }” 

“No! we—-that is—why Tom we've believed 
you dead this three months,” cried Mr. Chester. 
field, in a bewildered way, shaking hands with his 
brother-in-law vigorously, whilst Mrs. Chester- 
field and Vera were busy making acquaintance 
with the shy delicate-looking girl, his com- 


panion, 

“Dead! Why how was that? I got quite 
well at Vahilos! I wrote to you myself from 
there. (Mr. Chesterfield shook his head.) What! 
you didn’t get the letter? but I wrote again 
before I left New York to tell you we were 
coming over—you ought to have got that letter 
auyway. You-—you got the diamonds all right ¥” 
he added ina low voice, a little anxiously. 

“Oh, yea! they’re safe and in the bank now, 
thank goodness, But come in, come in, we've a 
strange story to tell you, but it must be 
told later on. I am thankful what we were told 
was wrong—a mistake.” 

“ Heard that I was dead, did you?” replied 
Cassidy. ‘Rumour lied, as usual, you see, 
George, and how about Viola then, eh ?” 

‘*We-—we believed Viola—but, there! till 
after dinner I won’t say a word. Perhaps after 
you have heard our story you'll be able to explain 
what is puzzling us, So this is Viola, she is like 
what we expected our niece to be—ch, Cather- 
ine 1 »” 


“The image of her mother, is she not, Cathe- 
rine ?” sighed Tom Cassidy, looking fondly at the 
pretty, blushing girl beside her, “ Reminds me of 
my darling wife 7 time I look at her.” 

“Yes ; she is indeed like Violet,” said Mra. 
Chesterfield, putting her arm kindly round her 
niece. “ , how could we have been so—so 
deluded} And yet [—I often doubted !” 

After dinner, and when the Chesterfields had 
a little recovered from the surprise and joy the 
arrival of their brother-in-law and his child had 
caused them, Mr, Chesterfield related the strange 
story of the advent of their supposed niece from 
America ; the subsequent appearance of Jerome 
Blennerhasset (the new Viola started and crim- 
soned atthe mention of his name, and uttered a 
cry of surprise ; but her father held up a warning 
hand to her to impose silence), and the event of 
two nights before, 

“ And she is dead,” cried Cassidy. ‘* Unfortu- 
nate woman, whoever she may be,” 

"And he calls himself Jerome Bleauerhasseb, 
uncle,” ssid Viola, “Why Jerome--our--my 
Jerome is in London (witha bright blush.) ‘* We 
—we were going to ask you if-——” 

“Oh! why didn’t you bring him down with 
you! .You must write and tell him to come at 
ones,” exclaimed Mrs. Chesterfield. “ Did you 
write? why I believe I—I never read my letters 
yesterday, I was so distracted, so frightened, so 
upset——”” 

“Of course, dear aunt. To think of all the 
trouble and anxiety we have caused you,” replied 
Viola, ‘“ I—I’ll write to-morrow, if I may.” 

“ And who has been posing as Jerome Blenner- 
hasset, and who is the girl who pretended to be 
Viola, I wonder,” said Mr, Oassidy in a musing 
tove. “By Jove! I have it I believe, Viola, 
Tl bet my last dollar those Moores are in it-—- 
that girl and her blackguard brother, Estelle 
Moore and Jake.” 

“Tall, fair,” began Mr. Chesterfield ——” 

“ Tall, sandy haired, hardly fair, pretty figure 
and manner,” said Cassidy. 

“ Estelle Moore | impossible {” cried his daugh- 
ter. 
‘Not at all impossible. I believe I’ve hit the 
right vail on the I was taken in by her at 
first, I own, with her soft, fawning, flattering 





og & small, slim girl to descend from it, 





thin, sandy-whiskered chap, was too awkward 
to deceive me for long; a regular ruffian, a bad 
lot, I only wonder a respectable msn like Hor- 
ton,” and Mr. Cassidy stopped short, 

“T never liked or trusted Mr, Horton,” said 
Viola, gravely. “ But Estelle had plenty of good 
inher, I pitied her.” 

“Yea, yee; she saved Cecil's life,” said Vera, 
“JT shall never forget it.” 

“We can easily prove if your suspicion is 
correct,” said Mr. Chesterfield, ‘The poor 
girl—she is to be buried on Thureday—you can 
see for yourself,” 

An» hour later Mr. Chesterfield, whose eyes 
were full of tears, and Tom Cassidy, who leoked 
very grave and sad, came into the Jibrary. 

* There is no more doubt, my dear Uatherins,” 
said Mr. Chesterfield, “Tom recognised her at 
once. She is the Estelle Moore he kuew in Cali- 
fornia, We have nearly been the victims of a 
very cleverly laid plot to rob us of the diamonds 
Tom sent over to my care. It seems both the 
Moores knew of them, and the postcript in the 
letter announcing Tom's death is not in Viola's 
handwriting. Tom's letrers to us must have 
been intercepted.,”’ 

"The one from New York was vo doubt 
coolly taken from the hall table by that fellow 
who called himeelf Blennerh4sset,” remarked 
Cecil. “ Don’t you remember, Vera? And the 
figure in the Glen ?” he added. 


(Continued on page 430.) 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


-— 0°—— 


OHAPTER XXL 


Mvo# as she had always loved and welcomed 
her mother, Madeleine Sylvester had never been 
more truly glad to see the well-known comely 
face, and hear the familiar voice, than on tha 
occasion of Mrs, Sylvester’s short, visit to Wave- 
tone. 

The girl was very brave, so brave thabd ab 
times she almost deceived herself and found 
herself thinking that she must have been mis- 
taken in the depth and true nature of her 
feeling for Julian, so easily did her brightness 
and courage sit upon her ; nevertheless Margot 
had a sort of return to her old childish habit of 
longing for her mother’s presence to comfort and 
to soothe her when the first sharp pain had 


She sat a long time watching the sails of the 
boat which was carrying Leila, she knew, not 
only over the smooth bosom of the sea, but ton 
great epoch in her life—the turning-point, it 
might be, of the girl’s whole career. 

There was nothing bub sweetness in Margot’s 
thoughts as she sat there. The sweetness waa 
tinged with sadness, but it was not bitter, and 
Margot felt fur herself just as she felt for Leila, 
that this hour would be prodnctive of change, if 
not rapid, at least lasting in the lives of them 
both, 

She rose resolutely after awhile, and went 
indoors to speak to Giles Bernadine before going 
to the station to meet her mother. Margot was 
conscious of being vaguely grateful for the 
presence of this young man, — 

His white looks and weakness appealed to her 
womanly nature, and gave her mind, and even 
her heart, some occupation. Margot would hav» 
been tremendously surprised could she have 
guessed how great an impression her gentle 
sympathy was making upon Julian's cousin. She 
thought of him only as one who needed hor 
ministrations, and she had a great respect and 
admiration for one who had come through such 
an ordeal as he had endured with se much 
dignity, and such a regard for honour. She was 
looking rather a pale wistful likeness of her 
bonny self as she stood on the railway-station 





ways, and sweet smile, But the brotuer,a short, 


and waited for her mother, 
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Mro, Sylvester's shrew? loving eyes noted all 


this fou an instant, and ber heart had a silent 
pang ae ehe felt that her dear child was passing 
throvgh a dark bour which no hand, aot even 
hers, oould help. to lighten or make lesa hard. 

Sho held Margot to her heart a little more 
warmly than was ber wont, 

“T have come to see what mischief you are up 
to, you young women!” she said, 

Margot laughed. , 

'* Now confess, Some fairy (a wicked one too !) 
raust have told you that two beautiful young 
men bave come down to rescue us from the perils 
of Wavetone.” 

“So Julian and his cousin are here! I guessed 
as much. Margot, am I to trust my life and 
limbs to thet awful fly ?” 

Margot laughed again. 

‘You are! it fooks dangerous, I admit, but it 
really is not as bad as it looks!” 

“There are some great mysteries in life, and 
this ia ove of them!” 

live. Sylvester settled herself gingerly in the 
Jeerepit village cab as she made this remark, 
she was determined by every means in her 
power not to Jet her child see that she had 
noticed any difference in her looks, 

“You ought to kuow this mystery well by 
this time,” Margot said, as she climbed in too, 
‘for I am sure it has been in existence ever 
since the first time we came to Wavetone, Mar- 
shall! Lam so sorry there is not room for you— 

> you mind waiting, we will send the fly back 
to you?” 

Mrs. Sylvester gave one of her characteristic 
grunte. 

“Tf Marshall is v 
as I em doing,” at 
kind words to the maid, who had been greeted 
by Margot as an old and valued friend, the 
mother aud davuyhter were soon rumbling along 
the dusty road towards the hotel. 

“16 ie good to see you, mother dear,” Margot 
said aa they were alone. She stretched out 
her hand, and Mrs. Sylvester caressed it foudly 
fore moment 

“TY felts longing for some sea air, and T wanted 
to be quiet foran hour or so. I shall be full of 
buaisess uow--Cis is going to be married at 
lash 1” 


id 


ise she will not risk her life 


Cis ie enzaged--really-——to ——-” 


“To Mr. Langton. It surprised me a little, 
hough vot much,” Mra. Sylvester said calmly. 
“J bave been eo well prepared for astonishments 
n my fife; but I fancied my Cis was going to fly 
at higher game,” 

“Oh { he is charming, mother. I like Toby 
Langton so rauch. I know he adores her, too, 
ehe Ought to be very happy. Dear Cis, [ caust 
write to her at once, How did it happen, mother? 
lthought she was going to be silly about that 
dried upold man.” 

“ The dried up old man saw things in a differ. 
ont light to what Cis did. He was glad to amuse 
himself with a pretty gir!, but be never forgot h 
was a peer and « middle-aged man ; he had no 
matrimonial intentions, whatsoever. Toby, oa 
he obher hand, was full of these intentions, and 
he matter was settled, I think, before Cw had 
time to change her mind. Matrimony seems <is- 
tinctly iv the air at Wilton Crosbie just now, 
Mrs. Sylveeter finished with a touch of signifi- 
cance in her voice. 

Margot looked at her uncer tainly. 

“You mean something by that, mother dear, 
jo you not?” she asked in a gentle way. 

Mre. Sylvester nodded her head, 

“‘T mean a good deal, my dear. I mean that 
if 12 Bernadine does not make haste and 
return to his raother he will find when he does 
retarn that hie place as her protector, adviser and 

mpanion is usurped by another, and a very 
different man to himself.” 

“ Mother, darling |” 

Margot could say no more than that, 
derstood the eituation ia an instant, it amazed 
her inte absolute si'ence, 

“Y asenre you | am only telling you what is 


106 merely possible but certain, unless Julian puts 
foot down very strongly. I felt there was 
me pew dsuger ia the air,” Mra, Sylvester said 


> said, and then with a few | 





| insisted upon it. 





She un- | 





meditatively, “ when Eustace Vane came and 
took up his quarters so near to Wilton Crosbie, 
and after he had paid me over that money in the 
most superbly grandiloquent manner possible I 
wascure of it. Margot. he has bewitched that 
foolish woman, What devilis in the man that 
he can play such pranks as he doea with such im- 
punity and impudence t” 

Mrs. Sylvester uttered this last sentence almost 
testily. , 

Margot) had grown paler than before at the 
future possibilities raised up ahead by her 
mother’s news. 

“Tt seems too absurd,” she said, when she 
could speak, “ and yet it is terrible, too, it will be 
such a blow to Julian; and think of Leila. 
Mother, surely that man has done enough wrong 
in his life! must he come forward now and snatch 
her happiness from her just when it might be so 
possible, so near?” 

“Julian is an exceptional character, he will 
know how to deal with Eustace Vane. I hope 
he will teach the scoundrel a leason he ought to 
have been taught years ego!” 

“But” Margot paused, her eyes went out to 
the sea. Far, far away in the distance, she could 
see the white sails of that boat gleaming im the 
sunshine like a large bird ; her woman’s instinct 
whispered to her something of the story that was 
passiog within that boat at that very moment, 
“but mother,” she sail slowly, almost eaily— 
the sadness for them not for herself—" if is not 
only of Julian's horror of this I am’thinking, or of 
that poor foolish Mrs. Bernadine, it is their future 
~Julian’s future, Leila’s future, Mother, have 
you never guessed his secret # he has loved Leila 
since the first day he met her, and she, ifshe does 
net love him absolutely, has grown to kuow 
him, to care for him as she has vever cared for 
another living soul 1” - 

Mrs. Sylvester bent her head, 

‘Yes, I have guessed something of this, 
Margot, and I have rejoiced over ib, for they are 
both dear to me, I think I know ail that is 
passing in your mind, You see trouble looming 
up in front of them, and you areright. There 
will be trouble, great trouble for Leila more than 
for Julian. When has Eustace Vane ever done 
anything but bring trouble to everyone with 
whom he has come in contact? Here we are at 
the hotel, and J am glad to have arrived with no 
broken bones. I will havea cup of tea in your 
room, Margot.” 

It was nov long before tea was brought and 
served in the big bay window that commended a 
fall view of the sea. 

“Yeila has gone for & sail with Julian, I 
Mother, she has been working 
like a slave again this last week, I feel convinoed 
she has some other claim of her father’s to meet 
that we kuow nothing of.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs, Sylvester, dryly, as Margot 
poured her out a second cup of tea; “ well, if 
Julien is not quickly to the fore, [ fancy Leila’s 
father will have provided himself with an income 
sufficient to settleany amount of ¢laims. Margot, 
it seems incredible, doesn’t it, that that. middle- 
aged roué should have such power as to twist a 
woman as bright and clever as Mra. Bernadine is 
round his finger as easily as he is now doing, Of 
course,” Mrs, Sylvester sammed up briskly, “ of 
course he got that money dut of her with which 
to pay me back that debt, and he hae been par- 
ticularly bappy in haviugturned her mind against 
me at the same time ; her manner has been most 
merkedly different since you went away.” 

“Margot sat silent, looking across the sea. It 
was all so pitiful, so repugnant to her to realise, 
knowing as she did by such bitter experience the 
cruelty, the utter worthlessness of the man who, 
though he was by courtesy called Leiia’s father, 
had been the strongest, the most definite enemy 
she had ever known, How would it all end? 
she asked herself, sadly. 

“ Mother,” she said passionately, when she 
broke her silence at last, “ mother, we must do 
all we can to keep Leila’s happiness, I have felt 
only too well that Julian’s courtship must rup 
roughly, for Leila is not as other girls, and her 
heart is so sore with the remembrance of all her 
father’s wrong; but I have hoped also that 





Julian would be stronger than she, that his love 
and its power would overpower her pride and her 
determined sélf-sacrifice ; but this new situation 
makes the future far more difficult than it ever 
could have been before, You see that, mother 
dear ¢” 

Mrs. Sylvester nodded her head in assent. 

“Tam going to have a quiet talk with Julian,” 
she said, “To confess the whole truth to you, 
Margot, this is the real reason of my visit here. 
At Wilton Crosbie I had no chance even when he 
was there, and you kuow he has only been there 
nominally lately ; his whole attention bas been 
given up to Giles Bernadine. Besides, itis need. 
jess to say,” Mra. Sylvester added, with a burst 
of contempt and wrath; “it is needless to say, 
that that scoundrel has heen very careful not to 
let the faintest idea of the circumstances reach 
Julian uotil he had made them pretty sure for 
himself. I shall have a quiet talk with Julian 
this very afternoon, I shall send him back to 
Wilton Crosbie as fast as he can go. Tam not 
at all easy in my mind that he is not there 
now |” 

“ And Leila, mother 1” 

“ Leila raust know nothing unless we are abso- 
lutely obliged to tell her. Poor child! what a 
cruel destiny seéms to hang about her |” 

“ They will be back very soon, I hope,” Margot 
said, 

She rose and went to the window, looking 
steadily out over the sea. 

“T don’t see the boat any more. They have 
drifted out. of sight. But Julian promised not 
to keep her out too late,” 

She stood there gazing for a long time, and 
then she turned. 

“TI thiok I will go and see how Mr. Bernadine 
is, mother. Perhaps he would like some tea ?” 

“ Bring him here, Margot. I want to know 
him better. It seems to me as though he were 
made of the etuff I like!” 

The rest of the afternoon was spent very 
quietly and pleasantly, It was drawing near to 
dinner time when Margot’s eyes caught sight of 
two figures walking slowly up from the beach. 

She ran out to meet them. 

“ Have you. discovered a new world? You 
have been gone such a long time!” she cried, 
and then her gay words died on her lips, for a 
glance at their two faces told her that they had 
indeed discovered a new world, and knowing now 
the added difficulties that stretched before them, 
Margot had a touch of pity in her eyes and heart 
as she read their love secret so plainly. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Lerma shared Margot’s feelings of pleasure at 
sight of Mrs. Sylvester, 

She had a eense of reliance and of comfort in 
the presence of this strong, kind woman. 

Tt. was so late when they returned from their 
boating expedition, that all idea of Julian depart- 
ing for Wilton Crosbie being delayed, Mre. 
Selveater determined to postpone her chat with 
him until after dinner, 

“They shail have one happy hour at least 
whatever else comes,” she said to herself, She 
carried Leila into ber own room. 

‘You have something to tell me, my child, 
have you not?” she said in her tenderest fashion 
as they were alone, 

Leila clung to her. 

Mrs. Sylvester had almost a difficulty in 
recognizing the Leila she had known in this 
excited, brilliantly lovely young creature, with 
wide violet eyes and crimson cheeks. : 

“Oh I am so happy—so happy,” the girl 
said, passionately, “and yet I am so miserable 
too, I have no right to this happiness. You 
know I have no right to such happiness!” 

“ { know nothiog of the sort—sit down Leila 
and be calm, my dear. Your hands are burving. 
You will be in # fever if you let yourself continue 
so excited as this, Sit down and grow perfectly 
cal, I shall not talk to you for another ten 
minutes—then I shall turn round and find my 
dear, calm, sensible Leila once again, . 
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Leila shuddered. 

“No,” she said, and her voice fell to a whisper. 
“No, Ido not want to be myself again. I do 
not want to grow calm—to be sensible to reason— 
for then,” she threw out her hands, “ then there 
will not even be a phantom of happiness. All 
will go, all will be lost to me for ever.” 

Mrs, Sylvester passed her hand over the girl’s 
soft hair. 

“Julian Bernardine has told you he loves 
vou?” she said ; she eaw now it was better to 
ialk than to encourage silence, 

Leila looked up at her. 

“He loves me,” she said with all the pathos of 
3 child mingled with incredulity. 

* And you love him |” 

The girl's face flushed a deeper rose and then 
15 grew pale. 

“Oh! I love him! I love him!” she said, 
her voice was a revelation of beauty. 

Mrs, Sylvester stooped and kissed her. 

“ Heaven Bless you both,” she suid with great 
tenderness. ““*I can never lef you know how 
glad this makes me, how I rejoice at- your news, 
Leila. Pray Heaven your life henceforth will 
know no more of that misery and sadness that 
has darkened your girlhood and even your child- 
hood before that {"” 

Leila drow back a little, 

 You-—you speak as if it were possible that I 
could be Julian's wife,” she said, in a low, 
nervous way. 

“Possible! of course I do! ‘What are you 
saying, Leila? Is it true you love this man? If 
so, how can you imagine a future apart from 
him. It is not of youreelf you have to think 
now but of the man you love—the man who loves 
you!” 

“But,” the word died away into silence, 
Leila sat with her head bent for a moment, 

“ Have you forgotten the shame, the dishonour, 
the wrong thet belongs to me?” she asked, 
bitterly, 

Mrs. Sylvester laughed. 

“Now you are inventing, Leila,” she cried. 
“Shame! dishonour! wrong! What wrong 
have you ever done? When have you been dia- 
honoured? What shame lies upon your head ? 
Pooh! wy dear, we live in a material world and 
a matter-of-fact century, fortunately, Your 
father has been a bad man from the beginning of 
all time. He wili continue being a bad man 
until it pleases a beneficent Providence to remove 
him from our midst, Are you going to let your 
father’s wrong-doing bring the greatest suffering 
possible to the heart of the man you love? If 
such a thought has framed itself in your mind, 
eer are ‘not the girl I have taken you 

or! 

Leila started from these sharp words as if they 
had been a lash, 

“T want to do my duty,” she said, eagerly. 
“T must do what is right, no matter what it 
costs me,” 

“And you consider you would be doing what 
is right by breaking Julian’s heart {” 

rs, Sylvester’s tone was good humouredly 
sarcastic, and Leila winched again. 

“Set yourself in my placa! Remember all 
that has gone. Think of Jutian’s position—of his 
8 Do you still consider I should be 
doing my duty to him to marry him, knowing as 
Ido * well, what # heritage of dishonour I bring 
him » ; : 

“My dear, once and for all, understand your 
father’s dishonour is not yours. You are a brave, 
upright, noble hearted girl who has borne with a 
life that few men could have endured, with a 
courage that has been something phenomenal. 
I you are a wife any man should be 
proud to own, and I shall make it my business to 
see that Julian obtains you for his wife with as 


little delay ag possible | 
Leila found herself laughing and blushing at 
such strong words of praise, 

“But, oh} you are so good, so helpful! 


nothing seems sovhard when you take it in 
hand.” 


“Tam practical,” Mra. Sylvester said, in her 
heartiest, fashion ; “ but I have a little love for 
romance all the same, You would not think it 





to look at me, but such is the case, nevertheless, 
Now, you must go and make yourself beautiful 
for the evening. Let me look at you Leila. 
Why, you have grown yeara younger. You have 
just the same air as you had when you weree® 
little wee thing sitting on your poor mother’s 
knee. Aht loveis a great, a wonderful thing. 
Now kiss me and give me your hands, I want 
you to make me a promise. I have never asked 
ys a favour before ; you will not refuse me now, 
know,” 

Leila looked at her earnestly. 

“Tf it is a promise I can make, You know it 
is given before you ask for it, dear, dear friend !’ 

“To is a promise you not only can, but you 
must make, Put your hands in mine and repeat 
these words after me, Don't look so frightened 
you poor little thing ! do you not know I have 
your deepest interest ab heartt Come, that is 
hetter, I like you when yéu smile. Now for your 
promise, “I shall say it very slowly. ‘I promise 
you that I will bring no trouble willingly upon 
the man_T love, that I will therefore become 
Julian Bernadine's wife, whenever he shall desire 
me to do so,’ , 

Leila hesitated, her face flushed and’ , her 
hands trembled like two frail leaves in’ Syl- 
vester’s hold, The girl's spirit passed through a 
multitude of feelings in this moment of silence, 
of hesitation ; but slowly the struggle ceased. 
She had ao seusation of rest, of. warmth, of joy 
that was not to be for an hour only, but for all 
her life, 0 PrP foi 

Muet she shut herself away from such warmth, 
such joy—she wha had kaown nothing but cold 
eud bitter pain } 

And he? that brave noble lover who had knelt 
at her feeb out beyond, with the music of the 
sea mingling in with his deep earnest) vows. 
Must she return his love with sorrow; must 
she push him from her; must she live on her 
life utterly alone, knowing that the light of 
another life was darkened by their separation ? 

She grew very cold, and her hands were like 
ice ; then she looked upwards, 

“JT will give you my promise,” she said, 
bravely, and without faltering she repeated the 
words after Mre, Sylvester. 

She was vowed now to become Julian Berna- 
dine’s wife. 


+ . * ” « 


Mrs, Sylvester's information, given to Julian 
late that night, when the rest of the party were 
gone to rest, fell upon him like a thunderbolt, 

“My mother ! Eustace Vane! My mother do 
this rash—this terrible thing? Oh, dear friend, 
what story is this you are telling met” 

“A true one, Julian, I fear,” Mrs. Sylvester 
said, sadly. 

They were sitting in the bay window, where 
tea had been served that afternoon, and the 
moon was riding magnificently in the ‘heavens, 
having turned the world to silver—the sea to a 
floating majesty of diamonds, 

The young man felt as though a blight had 
fallen. upon bis wonderful happiness—as though a 
veil were stretched over the beauty of the night 
—he was plunged into confused and troubled 
thought. 

He seemed. to have gone back to those old, 
old days when his one idea had been to eave hia 
mother from harm, to shield and protect her— 
give her comfort and peace, All this he bad 
done—he had worked for her night and day-—no 
Jacob serving for his Rachel had been more 
faithful, more earnest, more hard working, than 
this son had been for his mother. And he had 
done so much for her—he had lived to see her 
grow back into the youth that had been blighted 
so cruelly—he had watched her beauty expand 
as some wonderful flower brought from the chill 
night air into. a warm, fragrant home, 

This news was most terrible to him; it 
revealed once again that lamentable weakness 
and lack of character which had been, perhaps, 
one of the biggest causes of her early misery. 
He had very quickly realised Eustace Vane at his 
true worth. 

Tt had been against himeelf to judge any man 
harshiy, but he had been forced to read the 








shifty dishonesty of the nature hidden beneath 
a distinguished bearing and a specious manner, 

Ib was Leila’s father he had found himself 
dismissing with such contempt, but Julian was 
not one for half measures, He knew enough of 
Leila’s nature to gather the world of difference 
there was between her father and herself ; and 
he had the vague hints Margot and her mother 
had dropped from time to time to strengthen his 
bad opinion’of Eustace Vane, 

And for euch a creature—for so vile a man— 
his mother, his beautiful mother, could so far 
forget her matronly. dignity as to permit her- 
self to drift into an.intercourse that would have 
diegraced a achool-girl ¢ 
* “Oh | it hurts me—it hurts me!” Julian said, 


suddenly, ‘She hab ugen’ac dear to me—she 
t 


has been my constant cite, my child almost. I 
‘cannot realize such a thie mush go to her 
at once.” igh 

“Y second this resolution,” Mra. Sylvester said. 
“Go to-morrow early. 1 know enough of your 
mother to see that you have very great power 
with her, and as for him——” 

Julian clenched his hands, 

“JT would gladly thrash him, old man as he is,” 
he said, fiercely, “ When I remember all he has 
cost that child—thesg things you have told me 
to-night, dear friendare eating into my heart-— 


when I realise his cymelty to Leila, I could almost 


kill him | and for added wrong, this miser- 
able -businass——’® He broke off and then he 


laughed. “One thing is very eure ; there. will. 


be_no-further fear of Mr.. Vane when he knows 
my mother’s true financial position.” wy 

“Ab!” Mrs, Sylvester, uttered the word as 
an exclamation, “she has no. large fortune then, 
Julian ” 

‘*She has nothing, absolutely nothing excep’ 
what I choose to give her,” Julian answered, 
quietly. ‘‘The money you imagine she must 
have given him, must kave been the quarter's 
instalment of her allowance, which i paid into 
her bank a week or so ago. I have uever per- 
initted her to have any money dealings. She 
does not understand the rudiments of money 
spending or saving.” 

“Then your path is clear!” Mra. Sylvester 


cried triumphantly. “ Eustace Vane has no doubs 


imagined she possesses a large private fortune, 
This difficulty, once explained, he will vanish out 
of sight iromediately ; and, thank Heaven,” Mar- 
got’s mother said, warmly, “ thank Heaven, it is 
you who are going to be Leila’s husband ; for you 
will take care he does not come near her or try 
to molest her, once she is maarried |” 

*€ If he dares to approach her [I will have him 
whipped away like the dog that he is,” 

Never had Julian Bernadine’s anger been so 
roused as now; he was quivering with rage 
againet Vane, and he was conscious of a sense of 
bitter disappointment against his mother. 

Her conduct was ungrateful, even cruel, when 
all things were considered, He had giver her all 
the years of his young life, and she could turn 
from him so coldly, so easily, and dream of masking 


a new future for hervelf the first lime a plausible 


scoundrel came into her path, 

“T shall go before breakfast. I will not even 
wait to see Leila before I go. You. will not Iet 
her think I have neglected her, know. I will 
write her to-vight before I go to bed ; but I must 
say nothing to let her even imagine what is hap- 
pening. It would be sufficient to drive her from 
me for ever!” nud Julian grew a shade paler at 
the thought. 

Mra, Sylvester kissed him as he aaid, “Good 
night 1” 

“You may resi comforted,” she told him, 
“ Leila will be in my care now till she goes te 
yours ; and as she has given me a solid promise-— 
a vow indesd--that she will become your wife 
whenever you desire it, I think you need haveno 
fears or qualms for your future happiness with 
her, Iam deeply sorry about this other busi- 
ness, Julian, and I grieve that it wea my hand 
that should have been the first to throw a cloud 
on your new happiness ; but you will forgive me I 
hope. You will know I acted for the best.” 

"As you always do,” Julian exclaimed ; and 
with one more hand clasp they parted, 
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“you COME MOST 


Mrs, Bernadine was sitting alone in her boudoir 
the next day when her son made his appearance. 

Julian's eyes took in the details of her toilette. 
He hal a eudden rush of horror as be saw that 
there was an unuatura] bloom upon his mother’s 
face, aud that her gown was a degree more youth- 
fal even than it generally was. 

She greeted him with a smile; but he saw 
that she wae surprised at seeing him, almost he 
feared, displeased, 

“ You are back sooner than you expected, are 
you not?” she asked, half carelessly, 

She was sitting at her writing-table; there 
were papers scattered about, and open pues-books, 
and some old cheques, 

Julian noticed with another pang that his 
mother pushed the pass-book and cheques ow} of 
sight as he drew ear to her. 

He stooped to kiss her, and she offered her 
cheek, 

“J have been obliged to return on business, 
mother,” he said. He tried to keep any sternness 
out, of his voice ; but his agitation was great, and 
in his desire to repress that he made his voice 
very hard, very cold. 

Mrs, Bernadine looked up at bim in startled 
fashion. 

“ Business!" she repeated. “What sor) of 
business, Julian—is there anything wrong about 
the estate?” 

He shook his head. 

“T hope not,” he answered, and then he was 
silent again. Suddenly a thought struck him, he 
would ask for proof of what Mre. Sylvester hed 
told him; so far he had had nothing but her 
surmise on which to found his fears. 

“T am troubled about a personal matter,” he 
said as calmly as he could. “I have need of 
rather a large sum of ready money, and I have 
come to ask you, mother, if you will kindly 
oblige me with three or four hundred just fora 
few days? I know you have this in hand, as I 
= your quarter’s allowance into the bank 

ly a fortnight ago,” 
Mrs, Bernadiae turned very pale. If her son 














OPPORTUNBLY, MR. VAN®,” JULIAN SAID COLDLY, YET COURTEOUSLY, 


had wanted confirmation of his imagination about 
her artificial complexion, the confirmation was 
before him now—her rouge stood out incon- 
gruously on her pallid cheeks. She could not 
speak at first, when she did ber voice was shrill 
and harsh. 

“What can you want so much money for, 
Julian? What is your trouble? What is 
wrong ?” 

Julian looked at her for a long moment in 
rilence, 

Alas!” he said, breaking that silence at last, 
“Alas! mother dear, I think it is I who must 
put that question to you. What have you done 
with this money 1” 

Mrs. Bernadine- flushed now, her soft pretty 
face had a hard, mulish look. 

“My dear Julian, are you my jailor—must I 
give you an account of every farthing 1 spend ? 
Am I not old enough to take care of myself and 
attend to my own business ?” 

“Tf you Aave this money at your disposal will 
you lend it to me, mother?” Julian asked, 
answering all her questions in the most pertinent 
way. 

Mrs, Bernadine rose from her chair slowly. 

“Tam sorry I am unable to do what you ask,” 
she said, very coldly. 

Julian paused. 

“Then you have nob got the money !” 

She bent her head, 

“I have not gob the money,” she replied, still 
coldly. “I have paid itall away.” 

Julian's anger flashed out, 

“ Aye, indeed, you have paid it all away, 
mother, toa source which is discreditable in every 
sense of the word!” 

Mrs. Bernadine drew back from him. 

“Julian!” she said in amazement and fear. 

Julian held out his hand. 


“Mcther, if I wrong you, I pray you to 


forgive me, but I am deeply troubled, deeply 
hurt ; very unhappy.” 

“In what way does all this concern me—and 
my money!’ Mrs, Bernadine asked coldly, her 





































manner was absolutely hard, utterly devoid of all 


sympathy. 

Her son looked at her with sorrow in hia eyes, 
and at that moment there came a knock at the 
door, Seeing his mother’s face change, Julian 
divined who it was that stood without, 

He moved quickly to the door and opened it. 

“You come most opportuvely, Mr. Vane,” 
he said coldly, yet courteously ; “ will you enter, 
please. I have something to say to you of great 
importance,” 

(To be conienued.) 








Tur monkey's intelligence has never been able 
to arrive at a point which enables that animal to 
achieve the untying of a knot. You may tie 
monkey with a cord fastened with the simplest 
form of common knot, and unless the beast can 
break the string or gnaw it in two, he will never 
get loose, To untie the knot requires observation 
and reasoning power, and though a monkey may 
posseas both, he has neither in a sufficlent degree 
to ensble him to overcome the difficulty. 

TYROLEAN maidens are by old custom spared 
the necessity of giving tongue to their “ Ay” or 
“No.” The first time a young man pays a visit 
as an avowed suitor, he brings with him a bottle 
of wine, of which he pours ont a glass, and 
offers it to the object of his affections, In any 
case she will nod refuse it point blank—that 
would be too gross an insult—but should the 
wooer not be agreeable to her, or bis declaration 
come @ little too prematurely, she declines the 
proffered wine, pleading that it looks sour, or that 
wine di with her, or any other excuse that 
feminine ingenuity may suggest. If she likes the 
lad, and ia equal to owning it, she empties the 
glass, taking care not to epill any of the wine, for 
if she does so, or the glass or bottle be broken, it 
is an unhappy omen, “They have spilt the wine 
between them,” hen the peasants when the mat- 
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riage turns out badly, 
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“ONLY THE OTHER DAY YOLANDE AND I CALLED AT FOXDAL CASTLE,” SAID MRS, KILDARE. 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


OHAPTER XIX. 


EXFRAOTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LADY ANNE 
GUEST, 


Same parve.—~"' And then, Lady Anne,” young 
Lyulph went on, gently, “ when you came up to 
me, and Ifound osyself at last, face to face with 
one that bore the name of Guest, a Guest of 
Besumanoir, the old flerce dislike and antagonism 
awoke ewiftly and suddenly within mo, and | 
berned to tell you outright, before all those 
people around us there, how thoroughly I hated 
that ancient name of yours, and wherefore it was 
that I did so, 

“The Doctor said afterwards I had managed 
very badly, not’ to say reprehensibly—-but of 
course I was quite aware of that. I could not 
help myself at the moment —-I conld not! 
though I was penitent enough, believe me, 
Lady Anne, when it was all too late to act differ- 
ently, and the opportunity was gone.” 

He has not yet learnt to call me “ Aunt 
Anne,” and I respect him for the reticence, the 
hesitation, 

It will come in time quite naturally, I have no 
doubt, when he knows me better, and feels more 
at home with us, 

I mistrust always avything approaching 
“gush,” and overtures too friendly on a brief 


ce, 
is father he still calls “ Sir.” 

"I do believe you, Edenbridge,” I answered, 
gravely, ‘* But that—is it not—is all over and 
done with now ¢” 

“You meap, Lady Anne-——”’ 

‘I mean, my dear lad, that old fierce feeling 


of antagonism and enmity you were speaking of 


* 


just now?” 
He laid his hand then gently but firmly upon 
mine, 


"Yes indeed,” he replied, with an earnestness 





of tone and mien which carried conviction on the 
face of it; “and now let us, dear Lady Anne, 
mention it never again.” 

Early to-morrow morning, Raow! wishes him 
to make the acquaintance of Malcolm, the 
steward, who, indeed, is mosh eager to take his 
pupil in hand. 

Lyulph himself laughs heastily, and says that 
he fears he shall cut but o sorry figure as a 
farmer, 

Nevertheless, I know right well that whatse- 
ever his hand shall find to do, will be done with 
all his might; because the will within him is 
stroug and pure, and his heart God fearing and 
true. 

* * * ” 

I have just riven from my knees by the bed- 
side; my eyes--I hardly know why, for I am 
very happy—-are hot aud moist with tears. 

I have been asking a blessing upon ovr brave 
Iad’s future, praying earnestly for his content- 
ment and welfare in the new estate unto which 
he has been called—that he may never more 
have reason to regret that he bears his father’s 
name, 

Oh, that my esupplications may be granted to 
the full, then his earthly lot in truth will be a 
giad and bright one ! 

I bow my head once more upon my clarped 
hands, and pray again that his Heaveuly Father 
may bless and guide his footeteps always ! 


a 4 + « * 


(End of Eatracts from the Journal of Lady Anne 
" Guest.) 


CHAPTER XX. 


CRRIsTMAS was approaching—the hard, white, 
nipping Knglish frosta were coming on as well; 
each passing day seemed to leave the face of the 
world chiller, harder, more lifeless. 

And it seemed, too, well-nigh impossible that 








green whispering trees and perfumed flowers 
could ever again burst forth in all their old 
familiar freshnese and welcome loveliness from a 
Mother Earth who, apparently, had forgotten 
how to smile, and whose heart had ceased to 
beat in a frozen bosom, 

But winter is like death, and spring is like life 
one knows; only that nature dies not in reality 
—merely goes to sleep ; and, as Victor Hugo has 
told us in one of his exquisite poems : 


* Dieu est toujours la.” 


Some such reflections as these were passing 
vaguely through the mind of Margery Durham, 
as she stood one worning at the breakfast room 
window, locking oub upon the hard white road 
with idle, unseeing eyes. 

Her father had just driven off on his daily 
round of calls; and his deughter Margery as 
usual had been watching the starting of the 


The sober routine of their old-fashioned house- 
hold remained the same as ever—not ono whit 
was it changed in any particular, though charges 
iudeed had been going on around them. 

The clockwork-like regularity of such simple 
lives as theirs was not easily put out ef order-— 
the wholesome tyranny of every day custome is 
& yoke not easily shaken off. 

Yet it seemed to Margery now, somehow, that 
her life was one endless round of unrelieved mo- 
notony, with one day the exact counterpart of 
the day before, the present week the exact 
counterpart of its predecessor. 

Those once pleasant and all-sufficing domestic 


| duties of hers had somehow, too, lost their charm 


and attraction—the novelty of it all had de- 


ted. 

There were hours indeed when she felt almost 
inclined to write a persuasive and submissive 
epistie to her Aunt Susan Patchett, begging her 
to return from her sojourn at Bristol, where that 
baxom matron was stil! unwillingly liogering by 
the beside of her ailing relative. 

Aunt Susan had goze for a week or 80 only ; 
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but her absence had now extended over a space 
of months, 

Foxdale and its surrounding neighbourhood 
had by this time ceased to talk about “Mr. 
Lyulph Lynne "the nine days’ wonder had 
lived itself ont, as such things ever do. 

He was Lyu!ph, Viscount Edenbridge now, and 
was spoken of by everyone as the Earl of Beau- 
manoir’s son, 

Years, sometimes, instead of weeks merely, to 
the dull and aching heart of Margery,Durham, 
eeemed to have crept insidiously away since thore 
ever-to-be-remembecred days when he had. dweit 
with them in her father’s house, 

Every ray of hope and sunshine had died out 
utterly for Margery in that hour when he ex 
changed their roof-tree for the shelter of the 
great house on the hill, which for ‘he future 
thenceforward would be his rightful bome. 

Yeu, he was Lord Edenbridge now. ‘* And he 
will be the Earl of Beaumanoir some day,” she 
heard, also, constantly on every side, 

The parting between them, when the moment 
for it came, had been very quiet, very undemon- 
strative--why indeed should Ip be otherwise $ 
Yet poor Margery felt, in her exceeding heaviness 
of spirit, that the kuell for the dead should have 
been tolling then as they spoke that good-bye te 
each other ! 

She had seen him frequently sines, it wes true, 
driving throug! oxdale on fiae afternoons in the 
Castle carriage with the Earl his father, and his 
aunt, Lady Anne, or perchance riding past with 
Mr, Malcolm, the steward, on some errand in 
connection with the improvement of farm build- 
ings. 

But never once had ‘there occurred, as yet, an 
pportunity of their exchanging a wo 

Oh, the heavy, the hideous monotony of those 
dim gray winter days! 

All day long young Elenbridge was very busy, 
the doctor used to come home and tell Margery, 
and hia evenings were devoted entirely to the 
fiarl, who, in fact, was miserable when his son 
was out of his sight. 

Ah me! used Margery to think, how she en- 
vied her own dear father that daily visit of his 
to the sick Earl at Foxdale Castle ! 


** She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she sald ; 
She said, ‘ [ am a-weary, a-weary, 
I would that I were dead! *” 


So Margery Durham repeated to herself one 
day, and laughed joyleasly enough to think how 
similar her own lot. was unto that of the lonely 
woman in the Moated Grang2; only—only she 
lid nob really want to die like the hapless 
Mariana ; she was not yet quite so crazy as that, 

Yet when—oh, when would she again feel the 
clasp of that firm strong hand, she wondered 
heavily, aud hear once more the pleasant tones of 
that voice which was so unspeakably dear to 
her? 

Who could tell } 

Perhaps, indeed, nevermore ! 

It bad always been wrong and foolish, of course, 
wo allow her secret thoughts to dwell upon him so 
constantly—on him who cared not a straw for 
her. Therefore, how much more foolish and 
blameworthy was it now, at a time when things 
had become so changed | 

To her desolate fancy there was now an in- 
auperable barrier, an impassable gulf, set sternly 
between them—him and her—which at any rate 
had not existed before, 

He was tho acknowledged heir and future lord 
of Foxdale Castle~—she was Margery Durham, 
simply Margery Durham, the village surgeon’s 
daughter. 

Yes, indeed, there had sprung up a difference 
between them, vast and well-definei—assuredly it 
was not necessary to remind Margery ever of 
that! Bitter consciousness of the truth was 
never absent from her. 

It was only, however, when she was quite alone 
that she permitted her wretched spirits to get 
the upper hand, as it were. 

In the evening, in the company of her father, 
she managed to rouse herself somehow, to mani- 
fest an interest in his kindly, genial gossip, and 
even to laugh and talk gaily herself sometimes. 





And so Dr. Durham never once suspected that 
the poor child's life had gone all awry ! 

Since Viscount Edenbridge’s departure from 
theic house, the doctor had engaged no other 
assistant to live with him permanently as a 
member of the domestic circle, nor did he intend 
to do so, 

‘*Mr, Lynne,” said he, “had quite spoilt him 
for anyone else ;” and Margery, it need scarcely 
be recorded, rejoiced greatly at her father's 
decision. 

It showed his wisdom, she told him lightly ; 
for another Mr. Dibbs—whom she still remem- 
bered with a shudder—after Lord Beaumanoir’s 
sou, would have been an infliction wholly in- 
supportable. , 

So Mr. Finch, a clever and much respected 
practitioner from Slingford—who, notwithstand- 
ing his talents, could find but little to do on his 
own account in the town-——Slingford being over- 
crowded in the matter of doctors, some of them 
physicians of renown-——came thrice a week over 
to Foxdale in order to assist Dr. Durham; and 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, Mr. 
Finch was to be found there in the dingy narrow 
surgery. 

Often, of course, at dinner together—the 
subject was inevitable~-the doctor and _ his 


daughter epoke of Viscount Edeubridge, and of | 


the vew life which yee na him at the 
stately old mansion on the hill) 

** Daddy dear, ib was really tod bad of you,” 
said Margery on one occasion, forcing herself to 
be cheerful in her father’s presence as usual, “to 
keep me all in the dark as you did, whilst you 
yourself kuew quite well the whole time who 

tr, Lynne actually was, and the reason of his 
being here in Foxdale, I do not think that I 
shall ever forgive you absolutely for the deceptive 
part you played throughout,” 

“Bub you see, my dear, it was his secret, and 
not mine,” was the doctor’s answer. “ And 
besides, Margery, don’t fib. You forget—you 
vere not altogether in the dark, [fancy. Indeed 
your suspicions, I am pretty well sure, had been 
awakened——your woman’s wit was ab work, 
Why, have you forgotten what a corner you got 
me into one evening iv the autumn, when you 
thought proper to visit me in the library, and 
settled yourself for business on the hearthrug at 
my feet? You catechised me rather shrewdly, 
and to the purpose, then, I remember.” 

* Ah, yes, I recollect,” said Mar, ry, still try- 
ing her best to smile asin the old happy time 
when there was nothing to conceal, “ Neverthe- 
less those suspicions of mine were of the very 
haziest description, daddy dear, and I could not 
have expressed them clearly to you if I had 
tried.” 

And so those leaden winter days wore on, 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was a bleak gray afternoon in the second 
week of December, and Margery’ Durham was 
sitting at work in tke great parlour at home, all 
by herself as usual. 

Within doors it was all warm and pleasant 
and cheerful enough, the big wood fire which 
Molly had kindled was barning and crackling 
frostily on the gleaming andirons, 

Presently Margery heard 4 knock at the hall 
door. Who could it be? 

Her heart beat fast. Was it—was it Lady 
Anne? Lady Anne Guest had not been,’ into 
Foxdale to visit ber young favourite for a long 
while now ; so possibly it was she after all. 

It could not be the Rev. Timothy Price, 
decided Margery; for ouly that morning at 
luncheon-time, he had looked te to hear when 
Aunt Susan Patchett might be expected home 
from Bristol. 

Divers Christmas charities were awaitiag her 
attention and supervision, 

Soon Sally threw open the door of the great 
parlour ; “‘ Mrs, Kildare,” announced she, 

And Mrs, Kildare entered accordingly, enveloped 
daintily from head to foot in costly velvet and 
fur. 

Margery Durham tried not to show the dis- 


appointment she felt ; though she succeeded but 
ill, she knew. 

* You are indeed a stranger, 
cordially as she could, 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs, Kildare, in that smooth, 
suave manuer of hers, and with the well-known 
juvenile smile, as she sank down restfully and 

Ily near the fireside upon the softest and 
deepeat seat she could see in her vicinity; “yes, 
itis in truth au age since we last saw anything 
of each other. Margery dear, Iknow. But it has 
been so horribly cold and slippery lately that 
neither Yolande nor I have cared to venture 
abroad, I waated her to accompany me here 
this afternoon ; but of course she refused-—you 
know Yolande,” sighed Yolande’s mother lacka- 
daisically. 

Margery had seen scarcely anything of Yolande 
Kildare sivce the performance of her latest 
caprice~the heartless throwing-over of Sir 
George Stoke. ‘uss 

The affair had shocked Margery Durham, had 
troubled her, in fact, sorely at the time; and 
she privately, now, mistrusted Yolande. more 
thoroughly..perbups than ah¢ had ever done 
before, ihe’ Oe be. : 

Wht’ iew “iaischief was she conceiving and 
planning, having silenced effectually Sir aiege 
Stoke's importunities $ ' 

But Mrs, Kildare was prattling on. 

“* However, it is not wise dear, you know,” she 
continued, amiably, “to sit in doors too much, 
Exercise is so necessary for us all-—exercise of 
some sort; and-really, once out in the cold air, 
walking is delightful thie hard wintry weather. 
After all, ce n'est que le premier pas qui codte, vous 
bavex, cherie. At all events, I find it so. Now 
will you put on your things and come back with 
me aad dine with us at the Grange House? A 
brisk walk will put a little colour into your 
cheeke—-for a wonder, you are looking pale, 
Margery 1” ° 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mrs. Kildare, to make 
the suggestion,” Margery replied, with a touch 
of impatience that was almost petulance ; ‘ but 
you seem to forget that there is my father to be 
thought af.” 

Mrs. Kildare laughed lightly, and adroitly 
placed a substantial sampler screen between her 
fair veiled face and the fire, T'o-day, despite the 


raid the girl, as 


frosty weather, it wore the peach-bloom of “ sweet 


seventeen.” 

“Oh no,” cried she, “Iam not forgetting dear 
Dr. Durham, nor his dutiful daughter either, or 
I. should not be here now, Margery pet! + But, 
seriously, darling, one can hardly marvel at your 
liking to remain indoors with this charming, 
home-like, sweet-scented big old parlour in which 
to shut yourself up from everyone, You should 
wear a sack and flowered satin petticoat, and a 
huge mob-cap, child, when you sit here’at work, 
with a patch on your nose—-I mean your cheek— 
and another on your chia, and powder: your hair, 
and tie it with a black ribbon, and then the 
delightful old picture would be complete! Do 
you get Mr. Price to burn incense about the 
place, or in what, pray, lies the secret of this 
sweet and subtle odour? If you can truthfully 
assure me that i ia’ nothing in the world but 
pot-pourri, I must really entreat you to give me 
the recipe,” 

And so flitting from one subject to another ia 
Kila we eouleel occa Sed cartons 

Kildare indu n i \ ° 
tically, the pam fh at last to the Earl of 

“Only the other day,” said she, “ we—Yolande 
and I—ealled at Foxdele Castle——”) 


“T thought,” put in “yp! 
thought, Mrs, Kildare, that ‘nor 
Yolande had been out anywhere lately? You 
said so, T am certain, a few minutes ago 

* Did I, dear?” said Yolande's er, with s 


retty little air of lexed innocence, and not 
one whit abashed, Pe Phen I 
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long-lost heir has made him ten yeara younger ! 
He talks now of nothing but ‘ my son.’ 

“ And that stiff old Lady Anne, too, is poai- 
tively growin into. another sort of person 
alfogether.! Her affability and kittenish ways 
absolutely took our very breath away, I do assure 
vou! Have you been there lately yourself, dear 
Margery f” 

Margery shook her head only for reply. 

Good gracious! Puritan-like Lady Anne de- 
scribed as kittenish by the volatile Mrs, Kildare ! 

What would her honest father have said, Mar- 
gery wondered, to such false, flippant talk—he 
who was in Lady Anne’s society every day of his 


life ? 

“No? Ah, but you will be going there soon, 
I have no doubt. Really, dear Margery,” con- 
tinued Mrs, Kildare, in her duloet, cooing tones, 
“you ought to go at once, and lose no time, the 
Castle ménage now, in. its novel circumstances 
and surroundings, isan interesting study and a 
revelation, to say no more. And the freshness 
of it all will soon wear away, you know, so take 
my advice and call at the first opportunity. 

“ By the way, whenever I come across young 
Lord Edenbridge himself,—end he is constantly 
passing the Grange House, either riding or walking 
—how difficult it is to realize that he is no 
longer ‘Mr, Lynne!” 

After all, the whole atcry was foo wonderful, 
was it not? It will take us all some time, I fancy, 
to get over the surprise ! He was alwaysa hand- 
some young man—singularly so, indeed—but I 
really think now that he is positively handsomer 
than ever, He used to look so—so sulky always 
when he lived here with you-in Foxdale——” 

“Sulky, Mrs. Kildare!” exclaimed Margery 
quickly, on the defensive, as it were, in a moment, 

“ Well, cherie, not exactly sulky, perhaps; but 
moody, or dissatisfied, or grumpy, shall we say ?— 
that is nearer the truth. However, allthat now 
seetns to have disappeared, and his face has be- 
come bright and debonnairement, and, of course, 
those striking good looks ‘of his gain in conse- 
quence, 

“Twas always fond of him,” declared Mrs, 
Kildare, glibly, “even when we firat knew him in 
Germany, in the spring. I always guessed then 
that he was somebody, and a gentlenian born, 
and not of the tiers lat. Yes, do you know, dear 
Margery,” she repeated softly, her powdered eye- 
lids drooping, her hands folded Madonna-like in 
héf lap, ‘‘ Lord Edenbridge was always a favourite 
of mine,” =. 

Margery Durham felt simply dumfounded at 
her visitor's effroutery, knowivg all that she did! 

The smiling self-confidence of Mra, Kildare 
seemed to bewilder her comehow—almost to take 
her breath away. 

What a pair they were, the girl was thinking 
bitterly, the mother and the daughter ! 

Which of the two waa the falser, which the 
more dangerous and subtle to contend with } 

Either, indeed, would be mést wadesirable as an 
enemy, thought Margery Durham, insensibly. 

At length she was beginning to discern the 
drift of Mrs. Kildare’s innuendoes, it had dawned 
at last upon the understanding of ! 

Lyulp' Lynne, the Heidelberg student, the 
unknown assistant in Dr, Durham’s surgery, was 
4 person of course to be deapised, overlooked, 
and slighted absolutely. 

Lyulph, Viscount Edenbridge, the only son of 
the Earl of Beaumanoir, the bearer of an ancient 
name and the future lord of Foxsdale Castle, was 
uaturally a personage of totally different mould, 
who must be cultivated assiduously and made 
inuch of accordingly. 

Self-willed Yolande, having dismissed Sir 
George Stoke, might possibly now wia back her 
former lover t3 his old allegiance, were she onl 
to set herself to try, now thab he was so muc 
worth the winning. ‘ 

_ True, Sir George and Reveletoke were lost 
irretrievably—but then Lyulph, Viscount Eden- 
bridge, backed by Foxdale Castle, was a far more 
splendid parti in, the county, in truth a great 
atch for Yolande t 

Besides, had not Yolande herself been rather 
‘herd hit” in that quarter} For it was not ex- 
actly she who had thrown over the Heildelberg 
student in those old days abroad, as Mrs, Kildare 








doubtless remembered ; there was another way, 
distinctly another way, of looking at that particu- 
lar affair, 

Moreover, Margery knew intuitively why her 
visitor sat there before her in their great parlour 
on that wintry afternoon, 

She felt, ncw, as certain as though Mrs. Kildare 
had expounded her errand outright that she had 
come on purpose to gauge, to probe, as ib were, 
her—Margery’s—own heart in a certain direction 
concerning which, perhaps, she was more than 
just a little perplexed. 

And inwardly Margery resented proudly the 
implied suspicion, the delicate yet obvious 
maneuvring of Mrs, Kildare. Outwardly che 
was on her gu 

.“ Yes,” agreed the girl, drily, in answer to That 
last amazing statement, “ Lord Edenbridge was 
always a favourite of yours, Mrs, Kildare, we 
know.” 

“And you see, Margery darling,” she went on 
as sweetly as ever, her smiling eyes through the 
tinted veil kept watchfully on the face of Margery 
Durbam, “he and Yolande were always such 
good friends that—that I do not mind telling you 
if you will promise me faithfully it shall not be 
repeated, that J should not in the least wonder if 
they were eventually to make up the stupid little 
difference which somehow arose between them at 
Heidelberg—a mere lovers’ quarrel, dear child, 
such as you at present would scarcely understand 
and drift back gradually, insensibly, into their 
old relations towards each other, 

“What more likely, dear, or natural, pray, in 
the circumstances ? 

“At the Castle the other day, when we called 
there, things certainly looked suggestive—not to 
say promising. I may say, indeed, without 
exaggeration, that he paid her the most marked 
attention the whole time. 

“Yolande, a3 you are aware, Margery, is ver 
capricious and uncertain; still I do not thin 
now that one need look far afield to discover the 
right explanation for that last freak of hers with 
Sir George Stoke. 

“She was simply amusing herself pour passer le 
temps-——her real heart, poor darling, wos else- 
where, Z 

“Now, M pet, mind, not a syllable of 
all this to any living soul—if you love me, breathe 
not a word of it! It has been imparted to you, 
remember, in strictest confidence, and you must 
regard it as a great secret for the present— 
ent?e nous, you know, entirely entre nous /" 

It cost Margery much to remain so apparently 
indifferent and unmoved ; but not once had she 
flinched or quailed under the level, cruel gaze of 
thore alert, conscienceless eyes. 

Not if she could in any wise help it, should 
Mrs, Kildare depart with a sense of victory, and 
her suspicions—whatever they might be—con- 
firmed. 

“Strictly entre nous, dearest Margery ; do not 
forget,” reiterated the lady from the Grange 
House, with her friendliest smile aud a significant 
little nod, which was meant to convey volumes. 

And then she rose to go. 

When Mrs, Kildare was really gone, and 

Durham found herself once more alone, 
she sat b rself down with a weary gesture upon 
the heUrth-rug in the firelight, and buried her 
face fin the pillows of a big sofa near, 

oy y will get him back,” she moaned help- 
lessly.. “ They will get him back between them! 
They are’ so treacherous, so crafty, so clever, 80 

In time they will succeed in 
— back; and then eg 


The ‘frosty December t ht was closing in 
= with cold black shadows and wintry 
ts. 


The fire was einking low; the great room was 
growing very dim and chilly, 

Yet did not stir—she could not, 
Despair taken possession of and paralysed 
her very soul—-the iron had entered into it with 
@ Vengeance--the fountain of life seemed frozen 
Within her . . . . 

Verily, it was winter everywhere for Margery 
in that hour—an hour that she never forgot ! 


* News—great news for you, Margery!” cried 








her father, cheerily, as soon us he arrived home 
from his day’s work in the country, one bleak 
dark night about a week later on. ‘ Now guess 
what it is, my dear—come guess |” 

“Oh, I cannot, my dear old man—I cannot 
indeed !” replied Margery, with an involuntary 
sigh. “Why, I never even guessed a riddle in 
my life.” 

©“ Weil, never mind. This isn’t a riddle. Come, 
try,” said Dr. Durham, in high good spirits, 
And Margery perforce tried accordingly. 

“Old Peter Peck, at Revelstoke, has beaten 
his poor wife to death at last?’ she said at 
random—just the first idle thing that came iato 
her head. 

“ ” 

“Miss Olivia Juhnson is going to be married, 
perhaps?” 

No,” 

“They are going to do away with the poor 
old coach, and bring the railroad into Foxdale ” 

‘ No,” 


“Then,” said Margery, with a sort of weary 
desperation, “ Her Majesty is coming to the town 
of Slingford to-—to open an asylum for idiota ¢” 

"No, Margery,” replied her father, laughing, 
and dropping his hand heavily upon her shoulder 
as he spoke, “you are altogether wide of the 
mark, I must tell you.” 

And this was Dr. Durham’s news-—and wonder- 
ful news it would be counted too, the moment 
the gossips and busybodies should hear of it ani 
the rumour become common property in Fox- 
dale. 

The Earl, it seemed—ihe Earl whose health of 
late had improved so greatly, the love for his 
boy, the new strange happiness of having him 
constantly in his sight, being the mainspring aa 
it were of this extraordinary amendment—the 
Earl of Beaumanoir had at length decided, after 
long and serious consultation with his sister Lady 
Anne, upon killing the fatted calf at Foxdale 
Castle, in honour of his newly found son. 

In plain words, Lord Beaumanoir had now 
determined to give a grand ball to all bis friends 
aud neighbours, from whose midst he had been 
absent for so many years, So that Lyulph, 
Viscount Edenbridge, the handsome young heir, 
might be formally and proudly introduced to 
everyone of them, there at the Castle, at his 
father’s side, in that lavish and splendid old- 
world .style which our grandfathers and gran‘4- 
mothers so 'oved in their day. 

After the Castle ball, there was talk of feast 
ing the tonantry and their families, a treat for 
the Foxdale and Revelstoke achéol-children, with 
polkas and quadrilles and all kinds of fun for the 
servants and their friends in the servants’ hail 
as a right and suitable finale to the general 
rejoicing. 

On the whole, it seemed to Margery Durham, 
Foxdale was soon to have an exceedingly gay 
time of it, 

* And when everything has been said,” obeerved 
Dr. Durham, musingly, “it is but the proper 
thing to do in the circumstances, since Lord 
Beaumanoir appeares to fancy himeelf equal to 
the excitement of it all. 

“The neighbourhood, remembering the state 
of his health, has sensibly expected nothing of 
the kind from him heretofore ; yet I cannot help 
thinking that, when the Earl’s intention comes tu 
be disoussed parochially, everyone will be ia- 
clined to agree that the proceeding is no more 
than the occasion and situation demand. Can 
you picture it, Margery—a ball at Foxdale 
Castle i” 

“That indeed I cannot, daddy!” said she, 
drawing a long, deep breath ; her pulses begin- 
ning to throb in anticipation, the blood to thrill 
pleasurably in her veins—for after all Margery 
Durham was young. “The dear old place has 
been asleep, as one may say, for such an age, it 
will hardly know itself again when the time for 
its waking up comes. But the date, father 
dear! I want to hear! -When is it all to be?” 

“ Upon my word and honour, I believe that I 
have clean forgotten it,” answered the doctor, 
rubbing his forehead thoughtfully, and affecting 
not to notice his young daughter's impatience, 
“Let me see now——~-” 

"Oh, make haste—make haste ! 


” 


she cried 
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patting hie shoulder, “ You are purposely keep- 
ing me in suspense,” 

‘* Well, the date, then, my dear,” laughed. her 
father, genially, * is Tuesday, the 6th of January. 
They have arranged it, you see, for the beginning 
of the New Year. And Heaven grant,” added 
Dr. Durham, with all due reverence now, “ that 
the New Year may prove a happy one for Lord 
Beaumanoir’s son.” 

And the wish found a solemn.echo in Margery 
Durham’s own heart, 

“May Heaven bless and prosper Lyulph, 
Lord Edenbridge in the coming New Year !” 

But how would it ba with herself ? 

Ab, of that she da ed uot think ! 

And soon the formal invitations arrived at Dr. 
Darham’s house--for the doctor himself, for 
Aunt Susan Patchett, and for Margery. 

Everyone in the place, as a matter of course, 
was talking about this forthcoming ball at Fox- 
dale Castle—wondering whether Mrs, Brown 
would be included iv the long list of favoured 
ones, and the name of Mra. Jones passed over ; 
whether Mrs, Robinson would be thought “ good 
enough,” or whether she would not; and 
naturally, one and all, at the same time, expect- 
ing su invitation for themselves indiy‘lually, no 
matter whether they received the same or were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Tt was altogether such an unusual, such an 
exceptional afiair, such a red-letter date as it were 
in one’s calendar, that everybody for miles around 
the vicinity desired to be present on the eventful 
night. 

For example, a certain Miss Smith was dying 
of mortification and wounded vanity because she 
had been bidden to the “ servants’ ’op ”’—as she 
called it—whilet her chosen friend, Miss Green, 
was actually going to the real, the grand house- 
ball, on the eventful @th, the Revelstoke curate’s 
wife having arranged to include Miss Green in her 
own “aglect party,” and thus to smuggle this 
ambitious young person into a sphere where in- 
deed she had no more business than had poor 
mortified Mise Smith hereeif, 

You see, iv o little werld a little thing is euffi- 
cient to create a big disturbance, 

Aunt Susan Patchett was returning to Foxdale 
on the day before—on the 5th, that is to say. 

For her cousin Caroline thought that, after all, 
ehe might be able to last wut for yet another 
year. 

The brisk and bracing society of Aunt Susan, 
it would appear, had wrought in that ailing rela- 
tive of hers a vasv deal of good, 

“You know, dear Margery,” wrote Aunt Susan 
characteristically, “I would not mise the Castle 
ball on any account-it is so fortunate that poor 
dear Caroline will at last hear of my leaving 
her. 

“* | wish much, however, that I could get back 
to Foxdale for Christmas ; but aa Caroline posi- 


tively refusea to listen to any suggestion of the | 
| or sauntering under the trees, the hard fought 


kind, you and your good father must eat your 
turkey alone. 

“I trust, dear Margery, that you and Betty are 
seeing properly to the mincemeat. and are making 
about the usual quantity. 

“Don’t scamp it, my dear, whatever you do— 
‘what is done well enough,’ remember, 
quick enough,’ ” 

Then in a postscript, Aunt Susan added ; 

“| ehall buy my gown for the ball in Bristol ; 
and I think of having a crimson satin. Deep 
cherry-colour I had decided on first; but the 
shopman here assures me that cherry-colour for 
evening wear is now going out of fashion, and 
that the lighter shade in red is much worn 
at routs and balls this season. 

“Besure you meet me, dear Margery, on the 
5th, at Caxton Cross.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








Ir is a wonderful thing that oysters, after they 
have been brought away from the sea, know by 
instinct the hour when the tide is rising and ap- 
proaching their beds, and eo, of their own accord, 
open their shells to receive their food from the 


‘ie done | 


HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


—!0i— 
CHAPTER IX.—(continued.) 


In vain he had argued and reasoned with 
himself ; had told himeelf that he, Rupert Lynn, 
who had travelled over half the globe—who had 
seen and passed scatheless through the most 
brilliant cireles in all the capitals of Kurope— 
should come home to his own poverty-stricken 
halls, and fall foolishly, imprudently, ridieu- 
lously in love with his aunt’s governess—a girl 
without money, without family, without friends 
~—was almost incredible, and yet it was a stub- 
born fact ! 

What is hard to win, what is seldom seen, is 
ever the most prized. Little did Mrs. Despard 
dream that io rigidly immuring her pretty 
governess she was nursing and fanning a little 
stray spark from Cupid’s torch, that, if left to 
itself, and to be blown about by the winds of 
circumstances, might have died ovt, Now it had 
become a bright, inextinguishable flame, 

Tn his constant rides over to Kingscourt Sir 
Rupert was always buoyed up with the hope 
of s chance meeting with Mies Brown and his 
cousins—(his cousins were immaterial)—but he 
wae iuvariably doomed ta disappointment. Vainly 
he gazed down the shrubbery walks, up the 
glades among the plantations, along the lanes, 
and fields, and roadie, 

Mrs. Despard was a wary old woman, The 
dear girls went out in the morning. It was 
much the best time of the day | It was a pity 
to spend all the early sunny hours moping in- 
doors over books and water-colours. So, beteveen 
eleven and oue o’clock, Helen aud her companions 
took their walks abroad—took their walks at a 
time when there was no fear of their encounter- 
ing a good-looking cavalier on a handsome chest- 
nut thoroughbred, cantering across the park ! 

And how was Helen getting on? Very well, 
indeed, she would have told you hereelf. She 
had acquired the entire affection and confidence 
of her pupile—she was contented with her humble 
lot—-and happy. Their lives were quiet, and 
uneventful—they lived entirely apart from the 
great whirlpool of gaiety that was going on beside 
them. 

Constant were the dinners, the little afternoon 
dances, the tennis parties ; but Helen had never 
been bidden to join in any of these many 
pleasures. She would have been hardly human 
had she been able to reprees a sigh or an occasional 
pang of envy, as imprisoned in the school-room 
those lovely balming June afternoons, and deep 
in a dry German exercice—she saw carriage after 
carriage arrive full of gaily-dressed ladies, a drag, 
dog-carta, T-carte, bearing the lords of creavion 
to one of Mrs. Despard’s far-famed lawn-parties. 
How pretty the scene was! the white and 
coloured figures strolling from terrace to terrace, 


games of tennis played by slim, active young 
girls, and flannel-garbed young men—the long 
tables set out in the shade covered with dazaling 
silver flowers, and all that was recherché in the 
way of ices and refreshments, And to crown all, 
the band! But how could any one learn lessons 
with a string bend in one’s ears? and a crowd 
of attractive novelties parading before one’s very 
eyes f 

of It is no good doing lessons to-day—not s 
bit!” said Katie, ‘limping inte the little room, 
where her sister and her governess were now 
battling with Wallenstein. “ Come into my room, 
and give yourselves up to the pleasures of the 
moment. Come and see the fun !” 

“T really think we must take a holiday,” said 
Helen, who had been resolutely sitting with her 
back to the window, and endeavouring to nail 
her attention and Loo-Loo’s to the book before 
her, and the sorrows of Max and Theckla. 
“Come, Loo- Loo, we will put them away for to- 
day,” commencing to shovel off the books and 
pot things a little to rights before accepting 
Katio’s invitation, 

“ Katie's room ” was her hobby ; it opened off 
the school-room, and there it was that they drew, 





sea, as if they were still at home, 


played the piano, and had tea, It overlocked 





the grounds, and was one’ of the sunniest and 
largest in the house--and was one of the 
— as well—being erabellished by Katio’s 
ngers and her father’s puree. The chimney 
board and curtains, embroidered in satin, were 


Katie’s own work, so were many | cushions, 
chair-becks, table-covers, and am exq screen, 
The tiles in the fire-place were painted by Katie, 
so were many excellent water-colours, and painted 


plaques that almost covered the walls, ‘The deep, 
roomy wicker chairs had been dressed in gre | 
cretonne, with ribbon bows, by the same d 
fingers ; but the handsome grand-piano, the two 
large mirrors, the book-cases, full of valuabie 
books, the Persian carpet, the writing-table, the 
velvet lounge, were all so many gifts to Katie 
from her devoted parent, 

Katie was twenty years of age. “She had no 
occasion to be taken about and shown off in the 
great mart of fashion, ehild,”” said Mr. 
Despard ; and she should have all her little 
fancies indulged at home. 

Mra. Despard made: no objection; she and 
Blanche were somewhat affaid of Katie's search- 
ing eyes and sarcastic speeches, and were the last 
to object to her absenting herself from the suite 
of gorgeous rooms that they frequented. Mrs, 
Despard was not.a little ashamed of her lame 
danghter, and was glad that she should keep her- 
self in the background as much as possible, 

Katie's extreme sensitiveness was not long in 
discovering this unpleasant truth, and she rarely 
joined the family circle, 

“ Now, Helen,” she said, “draw upa chair to 
this window, and, as the showman eays, you 
shall see what you shall see. Loo-Loo, you can 
kneel in front.” 

“ There's mother over there, under the cedar, 
receiving. There's Blanche, acting as an aide-de- 
camp, in her new olive-green costume—rather 
dark ; but she thinks dark colours suit her. It 
came from Paris, and cost thirty guineas, What 
do you think of it!” 

“To looks nothing—not a bit better than her 
last winter’s dress ; and I shall tell herso!” said 
Loo-Loo, with mal t triumph. “ Whom has 
she got hold of § Oh! Lord Featherhead ; and 
there is mother bowing and smiling away to 
Lady Featherhead,” 

“ Featherbed | she ought to. be,” interposed 
Katie, calmly. “Did you ever see such a figure ? 
She must weigh twenty stone! She broke down 
a sofa the last time she was here. Ah! mother’s 
leading her to an iron garden-seat—that ought to 
bear her.” 

“ Do you see Flora Fox,” said Loo-Loo, with 
animation, “over near the tennis, talking to 
Dolly, in the cream costume! How pretty! 
ten times prettier thaa Blanche’s. She certainly 
knows how to dress, does she not Katie ?” 

“Tf she was as-careful about her ‘h’s’ as she 
is about her clothes she would do!” replied 
Katie, sententiously. 

“You don’t mean tosay that she drops them a 
asked Helen, aghast, looking ever at a very ele- 
gant little figure with a wide brimmed, pic- 
turesque-looking hat, that was talking to Dally 
with much gesticulation. 

‘* Doesn't she |’ returned Katie, impressively ; 
“ not in everyday life, and when she has on her 
company manvers, but when she is angry, or 
excited, and, as it were, lets herself go. Someone 
sent her a sheet of paper with nothing but b’s 
all over it. Wasn't it a joke? She was wild! 
She told Blanche! Blanche and she are bosom 
friends |” 

“She has heaps of money,” said Loo-Lco; 
“ thousands and thoueands—and ebe is to marry 
" some day.” a ares 

“You may say someday,” respond ie, 
scoffingly. ‘I will believe it when I seeit, Ah! 
there’s Ru at last,” as her cousin was seen 
crossing the pleasure-grounds with another 
gentleman, whom he introduced to his aunt and 
Blanche, and then stood aloof, eagerly eyeing 
every group ; but his search was evidently un- 
successful, He strolled from one party to another, 
exchanging a few words here, an animated greet- 
ing there, but halting nowhere—still searching 
for someone. “Who can Ru be looking 
for?” exclaimed Katie at last, “ He is like & 
dog ins fair—do yousee? He has gone all round 
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the tennis ground, and now he has turned down 
that shady walk, where. of course, he will be de 
trop. Now he is coming this way! Why, I 
declare, he is coming into the house |” she added, 
with a smile, as baving caught sight of the three 
facea in the window he paused, raised his hat, 
and bent his steps towards the hail door, Two 
minutes ister he was shaking hands with eachin 
turn, and had of his hat and cane, 
seated himeelf as if he had come to make a pro- 
jonged session. “Such ages since we have seen 
you, Rupers 1” said Katie. “What bas become 
of yout You never condescend to come near us 
now. IL suppose Miss Brown has frightened 
you!” 
" “When Frailein Miiller did not dismay me 
you cannot imagine that I should fear Miss 
Crown !" he answered, with a smile, 

“Then why have you never been to see us?” 
reiterated Loo-Loo, imperiousty. 

“T am sure I can't tell you,” he returned, 
loolring slightly embarrassed. He was right; he 
certainly could nob tell them the reason of his 

unavoidable and most unwilling absence, “ Now 
I am here, of caurse you are going to give me 
tea,” he continued, turning his conversation 
with hie usual readiness of resource. 

“Tea here with us, when you are cne of the 
distinguished guests la bas/" cried Katie, with 
affected horror. ‘“ What will mother and Blanche 
say ” 

“Shall I ring for it *” he replied, ignoring her 
queetion, 

“You may if you like! and we will tell Cater, 
to bring us in some nice little dainty—some of 
the débris from the feast. 

“Do you ever go out in the afternoons now, 
Katie ¢"’ asked her cousin. “I haven't seen you 
anywhere about.” 

“No; mother has taken it into her head to 
send us oud in the mornings—between eleven 
and one.” 

“Ohi then that accounts for it!" he said, 
half to himeelf. ‘‘ Miss Brown,” addressing him- 
self to Helen, “is your discipline so strict that 
you uever allow your pupils to leave the park ? 
ae have not been over to Cargew since I came 

ome |” 

“Tt is rather far,” stammered Helen, “ang we 
lunch at one o’clook.” 

he Reap no such thing as a half-holiday 
under the present régime?” heasked, “Do you 
remember the gipsy tea we had last year, Loo- 
Loo, and the condition of your Sunday frock?” 

“Don’t, Rupert! Every rose has its thorn 
I uever heard the end of it, but we had a lovely 
time! I'll tell you what,” sipping her tea; “I 
have an idea! ” 

“What a novelty! Let us hear it at once!” 

said her cousin, imperiously. 
_ “Do you know that Heleo—-I mean,” correct- 
ing herself, ‘Miss Brown—has never been to a 
dance in -England! Mother bas never once 
asked her downstairs.” 

“My dear Loo-Loo!” exclaimed Helen, with 
@ bright colour in her cheeks; “how can you 
say such things?” 

“She never has,” proceeded Loo-Loo, totally 
unabashed, 

“Certainly not, why should she! Gover- 
nesses are not eupposed to go to people's houses 
to be amrised and danced with. Our busivess 
18 in the achoolroom, and it would be the last 
thing I would dream of, expecting your mother 
to number me among ber guests!” said Helen, 
with more than ordinary warmth, and a still 
further accession of colour. “Of course you 
know Loo-Loo,” to Sir Rupert, apologeticeliy ; 
Boon does not in the least mean what she 
says!” . 

“We are all attention. Now, Loo-Loo, you 
may let us have your idea,” said her cousin, 
standing up to carry Helen’s tea.cup, avd making 
no direct reply to her last remark. 

“ Well,” replied Loo-Loo, straightening her 
and olearing her throat ; ‘‘ my idea is that 


Rupert | " 
“A ball!” gas Katie. “Why on earth 
should Ru pert | moe bi / : 
“Why shoulda’t he?” returned her sister, 








ments in the library, promenading in the grounds, 
and fireworks.” 

“ And, in the name of folly, why fireworks!” 
he asked, with a laugh. 

“Qh! because 7 should like them," impres- 
sively. 

“Then you would honour me with your com- 
pany if I gave this afternoon dance!” said her 
cousin, looking at her with unrestrained amuse- 
ment, 

“To be sure I would!” she answered, em- 
phatically, tossing her fiery mane over her 
shoulder, 

“ Weli, if Miss Brown and Katie will do me the 
same favour I will give the dance, so there's a 

to 


“You know, of course, it is all nonsense, Sir 
Rupert. Loo-Loo is only jokivg!” said Helen, 


y- 

“But Zam not. I will give an afternoon dance, 
and you will come,” speaking to Helen indi- 
vidually, “and Loo- Loo.” 

“Te will all depend on Mrs. Despard,” said 
Helev, ‘I can make no promises, and it is not 
probable that I shail go.” 

“But you would like to go, Helen ; you know 
you would, You told me you adored dancing, 
and you have nct had one bit of pleasure nor one 
holiday since ycu came here,” said Katie, with 
touch decision, 

“Phen you will come ; I'll make it all right 
with my aunt,” he eaid, with an air of unwonted 
resolution ; “and I shall expect you not only 
to come, but to give me two dances, Miss Brown.” 

“Oh! you dear delightful Rupert !” said Loo- 
Loo, casting herself into his arms. ‘' Won't 
you make mother let me go too? She will do 
re for you, and won't you dance with 
met” 


“Qf course I will, Loo-Loo; and now I see 
the people moving, and I must really be off. 
Geod-bye, Loo-Loo, good-bye Katie, good-bye 
Miss Biown,” holding her hand in his for a second, 
“ don't forget our §woe dances.” 

In another moment be was gone. 

* Do you not think Rupert nice, awfully nice, 
Miss Brown?” said Y.00-Loo, when the door had 
closed behind him. 

“Oht Loo-Loo,” ignoring the question, “ how 
could you go on in sucha way. What did you 
mean by asking your cousin to givea dance? I 
was perfectly ashamed of you.” 

“ Because I wanted you to go to some dance, 
and I knew that if he gave one he would be sure 
to ask you, He likes you. Now, he hated 
Fraiilein Miiller like poison.” 

“So Rupert is to give a dance-at Cargew next 
week,” eaid Blanche, sailing into Katie’s room aa 
hour later. “ He asked half the people who were 
here this evening. What can have put such an 
idea into his head?" waikiog up to the glass and 
smiling consciously at her own reflection. 

“Not you, at any rate,” cried Loo-Loo, em- 
phatically ; “aud let me tell you that that new 
dress of yours is hideously unbecoming, miss. 
Fine feathers do not always make fine birds.” 

** Better to be a bird of any kind, than a little 
beast like you,” returned her sister, angrily. “ And 
ok! by-the-way, Mies Brown,” as it were dpropos 
of beasts, “it was a pity you were not down to- 
day. There was a gentleman here with Colone! 
Woodford who knew you out in India. He said 
he wag so sorry not to have seeu you. Mamma 
was going to send in for you, but I told her,” 
with a spiteful look, ‘‘that you would not care 
about coming, and altogether yo would be in a 
falee positivn.” 

“A very false position, indeed,” thought Helen, 
A false position that it overwhelmed her to 
imagine, aod that her cousin Bianche was far 
from guessing, and equally far from supposing 
that for once in her life she had done Miss Lrowa 
a good turn. 


CHAPTER X. 


Two or thie evenings later Mr. Despard ex- 
preseed a wish that his daughter Katie and iiss 
Brown would come down to the drawing-room 


in the Hall, band in the little gallery, refresh- | 


Tn vain his wife combated his wishes,— 

“ Katie was not well—she was sby—sbe hated 
society—she was much happier upstairs.” 

“Tf she is shy, aud bates society, it is because 
she never goes into it. I shall insiet on her 
coming oub more, and letting herself be seen,’ 
said Mr. Despard, with unwonted reao!ution. 

* Letting herself be scen, indeed |" sueered her 
mother, 

“Yes, madam,” responded her husband, 
furiously ; “be ceen |--anud there won’t be a 

rettier girl in the room than my poor, lame 
Katie—-except "with sudden afterthought-- 
“ Miss Brown! You keep her mewed upstairs in 
euch a way that people are beginning to declare 
that she is an idiot, and Miss Brown is her keeper. 
But they skal! both be on view——no deception-— 
on Tuesday next, as sure as I am here.” 

Tt was not often that Mr. Despard took such & 
high hand as this, but when he did he was 
obliged to have his way—his wife recouped her- 
self in other mattere, 

She allowed Katie to pass without further 
discussion ; but long and fruitless was the struggle 
she made to keep the governess upstairs—and the 
struggle was in vain. 

Brown received a very polite little note, 
requesting the pleasure of her company, written 
by the very reluctant hand of her eaceeding! 
unwilling hostess at the dictation of ber lord, 
and, on this cerasion her muster. 

“Now, Helen, you must look your best! 
What are you going to wear #" said Katie, coming 
into her room the afternoon of the day in question. 
“Show me your dressa—show me ali your 
finery?” 

“T have nothing but this,” pointing to her 
black satin, which lay on the bed; ‘‘I have no 
regular evening dress.” 

“Tt will do,” said Katie, turning it over with 
a gentile but critical hand ; ‘*it is long, and looks 
well-made. Turn the body into a “V¥” shape, 
wear a lace fichu, deep lace albow-sleeves, and 
@ few natural flowers, and you will Jook lovely.” 

And Helen did look lovely that evening, even 
to Mr. and Mra. Despard, who stared with in- 
credulous amazement as the governess walked 
into the drawing-room—and, indeed, all eyes 
were turned on tha beautiful girl in black. 

The Despard family were beset with many 
questions as to who she was? where she came 
from * and- where she had Aidden herself 
Numbers asked for introductions, to which re- 
quests Mra, and Miss Despard turned unheeding 
aod deaf ears, 

Now that Helen was proclaimed a “ beauty” 
by the voice of public opinion Dolly, with the 
roean vanity of a small miud, became most dis- 
agreeably assiduous in his attentions—-attentions 
that were hateful to Helen, and horrible te his 
mother, whose temper had been surely tried by 
Miss Brown's “ success,” aud who vowed to her- 
self, over and over again, that this was the firet 
and last occasion on which she should grace her 
drawing-room. 

The men had ao eyes for anyone else in the 
room—notably Rupert, who had actually ousted 
Dolly from his piace, and was aitting half in the 
shadow of the window-seat, talking to the gover- 
ness with the greatest animation—-looking so 
very different to the intensely bored individual 
he had latterly seemed in ladies’ society. 

Of ove thing she was determined— Mies Brown 
should not sing. She had a lovely voice, and 
would enenare the miserably infatuated men 
still further were she euffered to display her 
accomplishments 

There had been some music already—a Mr. 
Mortimer, the pianist of the county, had played 
brilliantly ; the great tenor of the neighbour- 
hood had sung two songs; Miss Despard and 
Mies Fox had executed a feeble duet with regard 
to their “lodging being on the cold ground,” 
when the hostess heard with dismay her husband 
loudly inquiring for Miss Brown. 

“ Where's Mise Brown? You should just hear 
her ging !"' in a tone of voice that was snything 
but complimentary to the late performance, 
Hurrying to Miss Brown, who was rising from 
the piano, having accompanied the last song, sho 
whispered, pretty audibly—so audibly that Six 








inexorably; “or a nice afternoon party—dancing @and be present at # large musical party. 


Rupert involuntarily heard,-—~ 
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* Misa Brown, I do not wieh you to sing. If 
yqu are asked, refuse—-you understand me ?” 

“ Qertaiuly,” replied Helen, with a little bow, 
and a very Geep blush, moving aside, 

“Why should we not have the pleasure of 
hearing Mies Brown, my dear aunt?” asked her 
nephew, suavely, to her unbounded amazement 
aud annoyance. 

Stung beyond the limits of patience at finding 
thad he had overheard her request, she answered, 
in a eharp, distinct voice,— 

“ Beesuse my drawing-room is only intended 
for the display of my friends’ accowplishments. 
Miss Brown’s arena aud Miss Brown's proper 
place is the school-room |" moving stifily away. 

Helen’s eyes filled with unbidden tears at this 
unkind and uncalled-for little speech. She retired 
from the piano, and sought a far distant and 
obscure seat in the neighbourhood of Katie. 
But she was followed by Sir Rupert, who was in 
a state of suppressed indignation. 


“Why does my aunt not wish you to sing?! 


What can be her reason!” he asked, drawing 
a chair up beside her, and gazing at her with 
sympathetic eyes. 

*Lcanact tell, but please do not eay anything 
about it—you were not intended to have heard 
what she said |” 

“But I did hear. Some day I shall come up 
te the school-roor, and you will sing me a song, 
won't you—in your own arena, as my aunt calls 
it}” 

“No ; you must never come to the schocl-room 
again. Mrs, Despard heard of your visit the 
other day, and was very much displeased, _ You 
must never come again unless you wish to get 
me into dreadful trouble.” 

“Tam the last persou in the world who would 
wish to do that/” he answered, significantly, 

“Nevertheless I am determined to hear you 
sing some day.” Afrer a pause he eaid, “I am 
afraid you are not very happy here. My aunt 
is a—a—peculiar woman. The life of a governess 
must be a hard one. This is your frat attempt 

your first situation, isit not ?” 

In his eyes there is nothing bub friendly, 
anxious solicituce. 

" Yes ; this is my first place, as the servants 
would say. I came straight tere from on board. 
Bhip,” she answered, with a quiver of the lips, 

“ Rather a change from India! Tell me some- 
thing about the gorgeous East. Did you like 
it ? What kind of a life did yeu lead out there ?”. 
drawing closer, as though to invite her confi- 
dence, P 

“TI would rather not talk of India, it is a 
paiuful subject,” said Helen, looking down, with 
rising colour. 

“Then you have no friends there now, I 
suppose #” 

“None,” replied Helen. ‘Indeed, I have 
hardly any friends; I am almost alone in the 
world!” whilst two large tears stood trembling 
in her eyes. 

“ May I be reckoned always as a friend, Miss 
Brown? More than a friend, if I mighs dare 
ile 

‘Rupert, will you take Lady Daly into 
supper!” said a high, acrid voice, with alarming 
suddenness, 

And Miss Despard, looking very white and 
very furious, stood before the sofa, upon which 
half the eyes in the room had been riveted 
during the last ten minutes, 

They wore certainly the handsomest couple in 
the room, and Sir Kupert Lynu was bending over 
Mrs. Despard’s pretty governess as if she were 
the very lode-star of his exiatence. 

Mise Despard and Miss Pox were, as we have 
heard, bosom friends--as much friends as twa 
girls can be who are both in love with the same 
man. The scene before them roused their indig- 
nation, their jealousy, and their fear ; they were 

juite ready to make one cause against this com- 
mon enemy. 

‘What, is it supper time, already?” said Sir 
Rupert, with an incredulous start. “ Why 
should [ take in old Lady Daly?” he asked, dis- 
contentedly ; “she would much rather goin with 
some old fogie of her own time of life than me. 
Why may I not have the pleasure of taking in 
Miss Brown?” 


| opinion 


“ Because, in the first place, rank goes with 
rank,” replied Blanche, in a crushing tone ; “aad, 
in the second, Miss Brown is not gving in to sup- 
per at all—-there is po room for her at table! 
It is a sit-down supper,” explanatorily. “ We will 
send you emanate, Bi to the school-room,” she 
added, turning to Helen, her voice vibrating with 
venomous spite. 

“Pray do not,” said Helen, hastily. “I do not 
want anything, and I am going now,” rising. 

“Tn one instant,” said Sir Rupert, laying a de- 
taining hand on hers, and speaking with repres- 
sed passion. “You received an invitation to 
this entertainment, did you not, the same as the 
other guests? You did not come unasked, I 
know |” 

“Yes; Mrs. Despard sent mea little note yes- 
terday morning.” 

“ And yet you are debarred from the piane and 
the supper-table] Certainly my aunt has rather 
curious ideas of hospitality |” 

“Rupert, thisis no way to speak of mamma, 
she has every right to do as she pleases in her 
own house!” said Blanche, angrily. “ Now go 
and take in old Lady Daly at once!” imperioualy. 

“No, my dear Blanche, I shal) not intrude any 
longer. Miss Brown shall have my place—ladies 
first. I am going home. Good-night, Mise 
Brown! Good-night, Blanche!” and, without 
auother word, he walked away through the 
crowd, leaving his cousin literally glaring at the 
unlucky governess, 

* = a * 

Belen lost no time in hurrying up to her own 
apartment (supperless, of course} She locked 
her door, in the firet instance, and then sat down 
and had a really good cry; but she was of an 
elastic temperament, and, after a little, dried 
her eyes, and began her. favourite (and, indeed, 
only) means of soothing her excited mind—walk- 
ing up and down the bare boards of her reom 
from end to end. 

She had had a hard life in some ways during 
the last six months, but most of the hardships 
were to be traced to herself. It was her own 
doing in the first instance—this sailing under 
false colours.  Bitterly, bitterly, had she re- 
peated her mad project. 

She had gained some things, however—the 
affection of her two younger cousins entirely on 
her own merite—that was something consider- 
able. Had she come among them as the rich 
Helen Brown she never could have known them 
as she did now. No, nor her aunt and Blanche, 
She was aware of the true value of their good 
Little did they dream that the slighted 
and detested governess was their rich Tasmanian 
kinswoman, 

Her uncle, by marriage, in him she had a warm 
friend ; and Sir Rapert—here a hot blush stole 
over her face, deepening it to the very roote of 
her hair if words and looks were to be believed 
—he was anxious to be not merely a friend, but 
something more! What good fortune! what 
happiness for her! The obscure Miss Browa to 
be woved and won (for herself alove) by such a 
man as Sir Rupert Lynn! But, was it fair to 
keep bim in the dark; and were things dowa- 
stairs not becoming se strained and so unpleasaut 
that an éclaircissement must be made? But. not 
yet. She could not speak yet, she said to herself, 
as drawing out a foreign letter from her lite 
writing case she went down on her knees by the 
rickety dressing-table, and endeavoured to read 
it by the light of a very miserable candle. She 
made a very pretty picture kneeling at the table 
in her trailiog satin and soft laces; her lovely 
face shaded by one hand, as with eager eyes 
she perused the missive between her fingers, It 
was from an old friend and neighbour in Tas- 
mania, 


“‘ Mount Sorel, Hobart Town, April 16, © 


“ My Dearest HeLEey,— 
“Your letter received last mail, Weare glad 

to hear that you are well and comfortable, and 
hope you will never have any reason to regret 
your most insane and foolish scheme. Tom is 
very angry with you still, and sav@ that if you 
had a hard place, and a cross and disagreeable 
paistresa it would serve you right. 





eud of the year. Fe won't write to the solici. 
tors. Indeed, it would be worth while, 
as he will be home himself in ber, and he 
thinks that leaving you in your present 
dilemma is a very proper little piece of punish- 
ment. 

“ He sends his love all the same; he is always 
wondering how you will tell your aunt. By the 
way, you never told us what she was like, and if 
she was a nice motherly sort of body, 

“T hope so, for your sake. I am your 
cousins seem so friendly. I should hke:to sce 
their faces when they hear the ins‘ and oute of 
your masquerade, 

“I think it was the maddest thing I ever 
heard of | I had noidea that you were euch a 
romantic goose. Tell me all about the fashions ; 
are short (dresses worn in theevening! Ie it true 
that crineline is coming im? How do -people 
wear their hair? Any change? You. might 
send me out a couple of papers with the fashions, 
I have not been in Melbourne since you left. 
“The Lysters are going home this sutumn, 
The Coopera have gone-to live in Batbursth . We 
mies them a good deal. Nannie and Jack send 
their love, in which I join.—Your affectionate 
friend, * Euity. Towzrs.” 


“Pp. §..—I have spoken to Tom again. I want 
him to write to rpe and Oo., but he says you 
are to be the poor governess till he goes home, 
He won’t let you off.” 


“There is nothing for it but patience,” said 
Helen to herself as she folded up the letter; 
“and I have given my promise to Mr. Towers to 
keep the secret till he comes home, I wish J 
hadn’t!” she added, rising ;.“ but a promi-e {fn 
writing seems even more binding than a verbal 
one. Well, | suppose I must wait a3 
patiently as I can till December ; , after all, 
five months will soon go by! Only,” she mur- 
mured, covering her face with her hands, “ only 
for Sir Rupert i would not mind ove bit!” 





CHAPTER XI, 


Biancns hastened to her mother, who was 
already en route for the supper-table on the arm 
of a county magnate, and whis to her the 
astounding intelligence “that Rupert had lef) 
the house in a rage because Miss Brown was not 
going in to supper, aud had deserted ag ert 
who was sitting alone on @ distant sofa, looking 
swords and daygers 1” 

If anything conld have added fuel to Mr. 
Despard’s temper this speech would have done 
so, for she was already in a highly volosnic 
condition—a condition which the laws of society 
alone enabled her to restrain from a vivient 
eruption, 

And, after all, Rupert bad not gone home. 
In crossing the hall he had seen Katie slowly 
and peately ners up the staircase, and had 
sprung to o her his arm, 

“What!” he asked with raised brows, “are 
you going away without supper, too?” 

“Mother said I was to slip away when the 
people left the drawing-room,” replied Katie, 
as ehe hobbled into her own silting-room. 
“As long as Vm sitting down mother does not 
mind,” she added, bitterly ; ‘‘ but once I begin 
to move about mother cannot endure me in 
her sight, and she did not choose people to see 
me limping in to supper. I am sure! did not 
want to go!” ng her hand wearily across 
her forehead. “ Where is Helen?” 

“Miss Brown was not expected ab supper 
either, and your mother sent her a message to 
that effect,” ‘ee 

“Oh, Rupert, you don’t. mean it!” cried 
Katie, aghast. 

“I sue you it is a painful fact. I heard 
your siater telling Miss Brown that she was vot to 
go in to supper. Your mother also forbade her 
to sing if she was asked.” 

“How could she—how dare she treat her 
so?” cried Katie, with searlet cheeks, “I know 





“You know you are to stay aa you are till the 


Helen won't stay to be treated in such a wey ! 
I know she will leave us!” bursting into tears 
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“Mother can’t bear her; but. she can’t dismiss 


- her, because father thinks so much of her, but I 


gee” —sobs-—“ she means to make her go, She 


js the friend I’ve ever had!” said Katie, 
burying face in her handkerchief, and, 
sobbing. 


“Why are you #0 fond of her, Katie?” said 
Sir Rupert, drawing his chair cloeer, and speak- 
ing in a low voice, " Tel! ine, Kitty.” 

“Oh! because of so many things. She is 
so good-tempered and nice, unselfish, She 
tekes an interest in things I like—-books, water- 
colours, work ; we have so mauy tastes in 
common, She is not a bit like Blanche and 
other girls, who can think and talk of nothing 
but dress and gentlemen, and who look upon 
me a8 hardly human, because | am lame!” 

It was nob often that Katie alluded to her 
infirmity, and never before to Rupert, though 
he was like a brother to her and Loo-Loo, She 
knew him by many gue deeds among the poor 
of his tenantry round Cargew. 

She knew , nob only as their handsome, 
much-sought cousin—a shining star in society, 
but as @ just and liberal master, an upright, 
chivalrous gentleman, and a firm friead, 

“Katie!” he aaid, suddenly, “I am going 
to tell you a secret, and you are the only 
person in the world to whom I will confide it, 
Ab! here comes Cator with a nice little supper 
for you!” as one of the servants entered, bear- 
ing a tray with cold chicken, lobster salad and 
champagne, 

“ None for me, thank you! bub you musb have 
something to drink at once,” he added, pouring 
out a glass of Jules Munn, and banding it to his 
pale-cheeked cousin, “ Hat sdme of this chicken, 
You look quite done up sud exhausted; and I 
will wait upon you,” carving her a wing, “ and 
we can talk by-and-by.” 

“ And what about your great secret, Rupert }” 
she asked, after a few minutes’ silence, when she 
had become somewhat composed, and had eaten 
some of the good things that her cousin kept 
heeping on her plate. 

“What would you think—supposing you lose 
Miss Brown as your governess and companion— 
of having her for a cousin?” he replied, looking 
at her with grave expectancy, 

“A cousin!” exclaimed Katie, laying down 
her knife ard fork. “ What on earth do you 
mean? Oh! ”euddenly struck by something in 
her companion’s face, ‘I see what you mean, 
But, Rupert, you would not—it would never do 
—never |” 

‘Why not?” he asked, imperiously. 

“ Because there are hundreds of reasons. You 
are Sir Rupert Lynn, of Cargew, and she is only 
& poor governess, without a halfpenny in the 
world—without birth, and you kaow very well 
that you must marry some one with heaps of 


money |" 
“T know well that I won't, Miss Katie, 
with the wise and the sage counsels, I will 


marry Miss Brown, if she will have me, and no 
one elee, I am poor and proud / Why should I sell 
myself, as has been so frequently suggested? I 
should hate to live on my wife’s money, and ten 
to one she would despice me as a poor-spirited 
wretch, who sold my old name and peace for so 
many solid thousands in the Three per Cents., 
and why should [ not pleas: myeelf? I am my 
own master, Helen is a lacy ; if anyone were 
to hear that she were a princess in disguise they 
would not be surprised !” 

“ And you really mean it—you really love her, 
Rupert }” said Kutie, gazing into his handsome 
dark face with incredulous surprise. 

“T have been ina bad way ever since I first 
saw her ; it was a case of love at firat sight, and 
all over with me long ago.” 

‘She knows nothing, of course?” inquired 
Katie, with raised brows, 

“No ! nothing whatever. I hardly "—angrily 
—" got a chance of speaking to her |” 

“Oh! Rupert, what will mother say and 
Blanche ?” exclaimed Katie, dropping her hands 
in her lap, with a gesture of the liveliest dismay. 

“ They maay say what they please, as long as 
Helen says yes i ” he returned, with a smile. 

And now, mind you keep my secret, Kitty. I 
ust be going!” rising and approaching and 








holding out his land, “I know I have your 
good wishes, Katio, only you are afraid to speak 
out. 

“You have my very best good wishes, although 
itis shockingly imprudent,” said Katie, standing 
up and taking his proffered hand, 

“Thatis my own kind little Kitty,” he re- 
plied, stooping and imprinting a brotherly kiss 
on her broad forehead ; “ good-night !” 

As he was crossing the sweep in front of the 
hall door to reach his dog-cart Sir Rupert nearly 
cannoned against his cousin Dolly, who, with a 
cigar in his mouth, was vacantly staring at the 
moon, 

His face was very red—-his eyes most curious 
looking. 

Mr. Augustus Despard had evidently been 
supping, not wisely, but too well, 

“Come long, old chappie!” clutching his 
cousin by the arm. “Come, take turn in the 
avenue, want speak to you!” 

“Dolly, my good fellow,” exclaimed Rupert, 
“you are not yourself, Go in, for goodness sake, 
and go to bed. Goin!” 

“Shan’> go er bed. Come ‘long,” dragging 
his companion towards the avenue. “ Want 
make out Iam screwed, I shuppose. No more 
screwed than you are |” 

Mr. Augustus had taken what they cali in 
Treland “the cross drop,” and was not to be 
argued with or denied ; so Sir Rupert, calling to 
his groom to follow with the trap, suffered him- 
self to be led away—an unresiatiog victim. 

* Got er secret to teil you, old boy.” 

“Secrets seem to be the rage this evening,” 
thought Rupert to himself. 

“Saw Miss Brown, our governess! Out-and- 
outer, ain’t she t” 

“Ts this your secret?” said his cousin, in a 
frosty voice, struggling to free himeelf—bub 
struggling in vain with Dolly, who clung to him 
like an octopus, 

“ Beastly spoony on her, 7am, ’pon my soul— 
think I'll marry her, eh? Al! the fellers raving 
of her to-night ; trust her for knowing what's 
what, Mrs, Augustus Despard will just take the 
shine out of the whole county.” 

Mr, Augustus was very unsteady on his legs, 
and during this speech made several violent tacks 
across the road, 

It was a ludicrous sight to Sir Rupert’s groom 
to see his tall, aristocratic-looking master the 
very unwilling prop of the tipsy cousin, and the 
recipient of hie confidences—for confidences were 
betokened by the frequent wagging of his head. 

“How do you kuow Miss Brown will have 
you! ’ asked Sir Rupert, contemptuously. 

“Oh! she have me right enough—not bad- 
looking feller--rather fancies me, | cau see |” 
stagger, “Good property, elderly governor. Old 
boy's getting screwy on the legs. Have me! 
Course. Would a duck swim! ”—staggers. 

* Here, now, Dolly, that’lldo! Take my ad- 
vice, and leave Miss Brown alone,” said Rupert, 
angrily, “You will only make an ass of your- 
self. I have no time for listening to your 
maunderings !” suddenly wresting bimself from 
his cousin's grasp. ‘ Come on, Campbell, bring 
on the trap,” signing to his groom. 

In another minute he had sprung into his place, 
taken up the reins and wae bowling along in the 
moonlight, leaving Mr, Augustue sitting on the 
grassy bank at the side of the avenue, 

“Say, tell you what it is!” confidentially 
addressing a young sapling. “ Believe the beggar’s 
spoony on her himself, but he hasn't a chance 
with me /” 

And here we will leave the hope of the Des- 
pards to get himself back to the bosom of his 
family as best he can. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Sm Rurrat Lyxn was unmistakably in love, 
and for the first time, although he had actually 
reached his twenty eighth birthday ! 

It seemed strange that Cupid’s torch had not 
been earlier applied to his slumbering suscepti- 
bilties ; but, nevertheless, it was a fact, 

Deeply fastidious in all things, he had an ideal 








of his own—an ideal endowed with refinement, 
beauty, grace and youth, whose realization he had 
never yet come across, despite of all his wander- 
ings. 

But now his divinity had at last appeared in 
the unexpected form of his aunt’s governess ; and 
notwithstanding her lack of wealth aud station, 
he was as ready to worship her as if she were the 
princess to whom she had been compared. 

He now haunted Kiogscourt at an earlier hour, 
aud more than once had come acrose Helen and 
her companions, and enjeyed adelightuful saunter 
through the Janes and fields, or under the wide 
spreading limes that bordered the sunniest side 
of the park. 

No sympathetic tétc a-idies were these, Katie 
and Loo-Loo were always at their side ; in fact, 
Katie made a very strict little chaperone, and 
ruthlessly curtailed these golden moments. Much 
as she loved Helen, and well as she wished her, 
she could not bring herself to be an active promo- 
ter of her cousin’s insanity. 

These meetings were purely accidental. They 
were short, they were unsatisfactory ; still, they 
were better than nothing, for Sir Rupert generally 
managed to carry away a look or a blush on which 
to exist for days / 

The garden-party had been postponed in order 
that his aunt (on his mother’s side) might be 
able to be present at Cargew, and enact the part 
of hostess in her nephew's house. She was 
coming, greatly to the mortification of Mre. 
Despard, who would have richly enjoyed the 
v6le herself, but Rupert had whispered to Katie 
that “her mother would not be a gatisfactory 
coadjutor,” She might not be able to find room 
for ail his guests. 

And about thoee guests, about one guest ea- 
pecially, there had been wild work and warm 
discussion. However, Sir Rupert, nobly backed 
by Mr. Despard, had carried all before him. He 
had wrung a reluctant permission from his aunt. 
Miss Brown and the younger Miss Despards were 
to be allowed to honour his entertainment. 

Behold them, then, that leng-expected after- 
noon, dressed and ready to descend to the 
drawing-room to be inspected by the elders of 
the family. 

Miss Despard, in another French frock, was 
wrestling with a pair of twelve-button gloves, 
and looking excessively cross ; Mr. Augustus, 
redolent of scent, brilliant with studs, chains, 
rings, and garbed in a tight-fittiog new suib, was 
standiug in a lordly attitude, with his back to 
the empty fire-place, prepared to (aa he cal’ed it) 
to “vet” the girls, 

Mra. Despard, a magnificent vision of lavender 
and black lace, was standing in the widdie of the 
room, giving loud and angry orders about the 
carriage, 

Enter to heer Loo-Loo, in a neat white frock, 
broad blue sash, wide hab trimmed with daisies 
and black silken hose—Loo-Loo looking quite 
mild, ladylike, and even dignified, all-conscious 
of her new clothes, Then Katie, also in white, 
And last, but not least, Miss Brown, a radiant 
apparition, in a plain but exquisitely-made cream 
washing silk, a large cream hat, with drooping 
feathers, and quantities of soft lace round her 
neck and wrists. 

Mrs, Despard put up her gold eye glass, and 
viewed the last arrival with a atony stare, 
surveyed her slowly from head to foot, from 
her cream-coloured gloves to her pretty little 
shoes. 

“You are a strange anomaly, Miss Brown,” 
she said, dropping her glass after an eloquent 
silence. “You come to me as governess, at 
the rate of twenty-five pounds 2 year—do you 
not?” 

Helen merely coloured deeply, and bowed. 

“ And yet you can afford yourself forty-guinea 
sealskins and French costumes ; you can manage 
to dress. at the rate of two hundred a-year on 
twenty-five pounds! Really "with a scathing 
smile—" you are an exceedingly clever young 
person }” 

“T made this dresa myself, Mrs, Despard,” 
stammered Helen. 

“You did uot make the material nor the hat, 
I presume! However, we will not discues the 
subject. You can all go ”—-waving a superb 
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hand—" the pony-carriage is at the side door ; 
and, as you will be longer on the road, I wish 
you to start at once,” 

The humble pony-carriage was, however, soon 
passed by the lofty landau and ite high-stepping 
bays, who whirled by in a cloud of dust. 

Our friends: reached Cargew by half-past five. 
It looked to the very best advantage that lovely 
July evening, half-hidden in ita deep walls, its 
long deserted terraces and gardens gay with many 
brilliaut groups, its long-closed stately reception- 
rooms once more open to the sun, and once more 
re-echoing the sounds of many merry voices, gay 
laughter, and musie, 

Lady Vane, Sir Rupert’s aunt, garbed in rich 
brocade, stood outside on the terrace receiving 
all arrivals—a very stately, upright dame, with 
clear-cut features and piercing brown eyes, 
Those eyes rested for more than the conven- 
tional second on the fair, slight girl who was 
presented to her by her nephew with a courtesy, 
a deference, that was almost significant, But 
no; Hupert wonld never be mad enough to 
love his head abouta lovely face—and a lovely 
face was—when that face belonged to his 
cousine’ governess. 

Refreshments were served in the library, the 
drawiug-room was devoted to the dowagers, 
the hall to dancing, and an elaburate cold 
dinner, or supper, as ib might be called, was 
laid owt in tue grand old aining-room. The 
long, long table was covered with family plate 
and priceless family chins. The green-houses 
and gardens had been ravaged for flowers. 
Scarlet geranium and maiden-hair alone orna- 
mented the table in vast, brilliant, and feathery 
masséa, 

Piles of strawberries in deep dishes, and 
silver jug? and bowls of clotted cream were 
interspersed among the moat dainty and delicate 
viande, garnished according to their kind, with 
miracles in white sugar, or truffles, 

A private view of this most appetising sight 
had been obtained? by Loo-Loo, but Helen had 
long ago been revolving amovg the dancers iu the 
hali. 

The beautiful Miss Brown was quite a aoted 
person, the cynosure of all, and the desired 
partner of every male dancer, Several pairs of 
eyes followed her, ag she floated round the room 
with very varied feelings. Mra. Despard’s need 
searcely be described, nor her eldest daughter's. 
Mr, Augustus, eye glaas in orb, regarded her with 
® sense of serene complacency, and the air of a 
future proprietor, 

Katie sat in a oorner and 
friend with looks of sincerest 

After ail, who could wonder at Rupert ? 
would he ever again find eo lovely a wife ? 

Somehow Helen looked different to-day. She 
seemed entirely to have cast off the retiring, 
almost humble, carriage that distinguished her 
ab Kingecourt, and to have taken her place 
among the queens of society as their equal 
not merely in beauty, but in birth. 

Look at her now, talking to Sir Roland For- 
teseve with as rmuch ease of manner, with as 
ready words and smiles as if she were the 
heiress of thousands a year. Dancing and the 





followed her 
admiration, 
Where 


nodding, laid bis heavy head upon the neighbour- 
ing sofa-cusbion, and was lost in the hand of 
dreams | : 

Sir Rupert, with his continental training, 
hie tall, graceful figure, was an ideal partmer ; 
and Helen, though she had not had much 
practice beyond two or three balls at Hobart 
Town, was naturally a bern dancer, and could 
suit her step to any other person’s at 4 moment's 
notice, 

The first dance with the beloved one is indeed 
® thing to be remembered ; and Rupert looked 
into Helen’s eyes and believed that he had 
been suddenly transported to the seventh 
heaven. 

Alas! everything must have an end—no 
matter how enthralling. The walts was over ; 
people began to drift out into the garden, er 
among the long euite of rooms; but Rupert 
followed neither, 

Opening a swing door, and holding it back for 
his partner to pass, he said,— 

“T have something to say to you—something 
toack you. Will you come up to the picture- 
gallery #” 

They encountered various couples coming and 
going on the stairs, for to “ see the pictures ” was 
one of the favourite baits by which the flirts of 
either sex lured their victims to the delights of 
tée-d-téte in that “ sweetly romantic old gallery.” 

It was not merely to see the pictures that her 
host was leading Helen upstairs, No! There 
was a grave resolute expression on his firmly-cut 
lips that betoken s mind set on something far 
beyond the portraits of his ancestors, 

“This is the place where we first met,” he 
said, standing just inside a lew doorway, near 
the well-remembered roullioned wiudow. 

‘* Tt is!” assented Helen, with wonderful com- 


ure, 

“ We were masquerading in the characters of a 
couple of my ancestors—husband and wife—were 
we not? Helen, may I look upon it as a good 
owen ?” he asked, in a low voice. 

Helen made no reply, and he proceeded, more 
hurriedly,—- 

‘‘T need not tell you that I love you, Helen ; 
for you know it well. I gave this dance on pur- 
pose to have a chance of seeing you, and speaking 
to you alone—~a chance I am never likely to have 
in my aunt’s house. Tell me, darling, for the 
goidea moments are flying—do you care for me, 
and will you be my wife?” 

For some seconds there was no reply. His 
beautiful lady-love never moved—never opeved 
her lips—but kept her eyes fixed on the floor, 
whilst the rapid change of colour from crimson 
to white alone betraying that she had mob been 
indifferent to his request, 

“ Do you know what you have been saying !” 
she asked, at length, raising her face to his, and 
speaking with extraordinary self-command, but 
with lips devaid of colour, “ You have been 
asking me, your aunt’s obscure and penniless 
governess, to be-—-be your wife—to take rank with 
one of these "pointing to a very forbidding, 
havghty-looking matron. “You cannot have 
reckoned the cost.” 

“T heve, fully!” he answered, firmly. ‘ You 





unusual excitement had brought a colour to her 
cheeks and a brillianey te her deep blue eyes 
that made her marvellously lovely, No wonder 


that everyone wae whispering about her—no | 


wonder that Sir Ruper? found is hard to play the 
part of a graceful and impartial host, but he 
fulfilled his onerovs duties to perfection. The 
dance was going off witha verve and abandon, 
and, thaoks so his exerticns, promised to be the 
success of the season. 

And yet he had not bad one dance with her 
yet. Their dance—for she would only give him 
one—was to he after supper, and when thé 
band struck up the first strains of “La Berceuse” 
he was already be-ide her—but so was Dolly— 
Doliy, who had eaten, and drunken, and was 
filled, was clamovriog in a thick, hoarse voice for 
“ Just this waits,” as if Helen’s card had not 
been crammed hours ago } 

Placing ber hand on Rupert’s arm she passed 
away from Dolly, who, looking the very incar- 
nation of champagne, slowly subsided into her 
vacant place, and, after a few moments’ aimless 


— if you will, and no one else—sball be the fature 
Lady Lynn, and if all my ancestresses were as 
lovely, as worthy, and as good as you are, their 
husbands muvt have been happy men.” 

| “Think of what your aunt—of what every one 
‘ will say |” impressively. 

"I do not care two straws for what my aunt 
may think or say; aud as to every one else, 
there will be but one opivion, They will all say 
that Iam the luckiest fellow in the county of 
Kent—that is, if your answer will be ‘yes !” 
Come, Helen !" taking both her hands in his— 
“you have coujured up every objection you can 
think of, and left mein suspense, Tel) me the 
truth at once, Do you care for me, or not?” 
glancing down into her face, with his heart in his 
eyes, Then, as he met hers, that told a story 
more convincivg than any words. He suddenly 
raised her cool, slim little hand, and pressed it 
to his lips with passionate tenderness, Dropping 
her hand, and insinuating his arm round her 
waist, he said ;—" Then I may eonsider that you 


**Yos!” stammered Helen, shrinking baok, 
and evading his embrace, “ Bui I have some- 
thing to say to you first /” 

“ You don’t care for any other fellow? You 
have never been en before?” he asked, 
apprehensively,. 

‘* Never !” she replied, emphatically. 

“Nor I!" he answered, with conscious pride. 
“You are the first girl I ever cared for, I began 
to think it was not in me ever to fall in love, 
that I was getting past that stage, I never saw 
a face I cared to look at twice in all my wander- 
ings—I never heard a voice that had the power 
to make my heart go one beat faster till I met 
you here, in this very Somehow, when I 
held you a trembling little prisoner in my arms 
that moonlight night three months ago I hada 
sort of conviction that Thad met my fate! You 
know Iam poor, Helen! I have not much to 
offer you. The estate is encumbered, and it will 
take years to pay off the burdens on it ; still we 
will be able to manage well enough, You have 
never been used to riches, and I am sure I can 
make you happy. You believe me, don’t you, my 
darling ?” 

“I believe you to be the truest, and most 
chivalrous gentleman that ever took a wife of low 
estate |!” replied. his companion, looking at him 
with misty eyes. 

“And when will you marry me? When am I 
to take you from that house of bondage?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

‘* Not before December—if then |” 

* December !—nonsense ! You shal! go and 
stay with my Aunt Vane, and be marrisd from 
her house within the next six weeks! What is 
the good of any delay? I shall tell Mrs. Deepard 
that ehe must look out for another white slave 
this very evening, for that you have found another 
situation |” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, Sir Ru- 

rt)” cn | 

“ Rupert !” corrected her lover, hastily. 

“Then, Rupert, our engagement must remain 
unknown and wuneuspected for the present, 
Listen to me for an instant!” she proceeded, 
apenking ina low voice, ‘*I am not what I seem, 
1 am a deception—a sham !” 

“You are nob what you seem!” he echoed, 
“Do you mean to tell me that you are not Miss 
Brown—that you have another name #”’ he asked, 
reproachfully, a 

“No—I am Miss Brown—in that I am Miss 
Brown, and that,” blushing deeply, ‘I love you, 
Rupert. I am whatI seem, but otherwise I 0 
not. I know I am speaking in parables, but if I 
were to tell you a part I must tell you all, 
In three months’ time you shall know every: 
thong. It is not in my power to enlighten you 
now i” 

“YT don’t understand you!” he said, with 
grave incredulity. 

“Then I will tell you; that in a moment of 
folly ¥ put myself into a false position, little— 
little dreaming of the consequences, The only 
person who has power to release me refuses to 
do so till the end of the year—till he comes from 
abroad, till he thinks I have been sufficiently 
punished for my folly 1” 

“He! Then thereis a man at the bottom of 
it!” cried Rupert, with an amount of jealous 
suspicion in his voice, and face, that showed he 
would be sn easy prey to the green-eyed one. 

“A man who is old enough to be my grand- 
father——-a man with grown-up sons, you foolish 
Rupert ?” 

“ You will swear to me that you never cared 
for any fellow before?” perristed her lover, 
anxiously. 

“Never } on my word of honour. Why, I hardly 
know a man—a yourg man to speak to!” she 
added, with » reassuring sm $ 

“What? Not in India?” he cried, with 
wrathful amazement, 

“Oh! we won’t talk of Jndia/” she returned, 
colouring brilliantly. “At any rate not now.” 

Then I am to wait on probation three whole 
months!" said her lover, gloomily, ‘I call it 

hard lines—awfully hard lines |” 

‘* Your patience shall have ite reward ; it sball 
indeed |” 








long to me for the future }” 


“ Well, give me a first instalment then in the 
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sbape of & kiss, Helen |” he said, stooping 
towards her, and bringing his cheek very close to 
hers. “ Won't you kiss met” 

“You—you may take one!” she returned, in 
a low voice, and, thus permitted, he pressed his 
lips to her pretty little curved month for the 
zecond time im his life. “And will you trust 
me, Rupert!” she asked, after 9 moment's 
silence. 

“I trust you, my darling, as I would the 
angels of Heaven themselves. My heart and 
happiness are in your keeping |” 

| will never abuse the trust you have placed 
in me. You shall never regret your confidence 
and your generosity!” replied Helen, impres- 


sively. 

ad = are a foolish fellow,” she added, with a 
smile rippling round her dimples. ‘ You are not 
merely going to marry a git! without position or 
money. But as if that were not bad enough ycu 
are going to marry a girl with a secret! I wonder 
what your aunt would say if sho knew? Have 
you fully considered what a wretched match you 
are making 7” regarding him curieusly, “ Think 
of what the world will say |” 

“T don’t care @ fig for the world. Yow are all 
the world to me,” he an«wered, valiantly. 

“And you will always trust me, no matter 
what happens, no matter how appearances may 
be against me, no matter eshet you may hear, or 
even see?” 

“JT have given you my promise, I never break 
my word.” 

‘Give me a pledge am well!” she urged, per- 
sistenthy, 

"| will give you this though it is not necessary ” 
—isking off his signet ring. ‘‘ You shall have a 
regular engaged ring se well, of course. I will 
send for it to-morrow,” 

‘No, no,” she replied, letting him place the 
gift on her third finger. “ I will keep this till— 
tili December ; thea yeu may give me the other 
ring—the engagement ene.” 

“What are you talking about?” he said. 
"The ring I will give you then will be a plain 
gold one,” 

“ And you will never leve me-less than you do 
now, and never distruss me?’ she whiepered, as 
they paused ere leaving the gallery, and return- 
ing to commonplace Hife. 

“ Never,’ he answered, with his sou! in bis 
eyes, 

It was a rash promise ; but what man born of 
woman would Lave replied otherwise, with that 
perfect face, and those pleading eyes, confronting 
him in the eilver moonlight ? 


(To be continued.) 








DIANA’S LESSON. 


—0I— 


“Five pounds of grapes!” said old Mra 
Whitehead, in astonishment. “Are you quite 
sure that you uaderetood your mistress’s order, 
Emma} White grapes are three shillings a 
and surely for so emaila dinner party as 


“There’s no mistake, ma’am,” ssid Emma, 
pertly. Servants will soon learn the spirit of 
their superiors, and Emma knew that young 
Mrs, Whitehead was uot particularly. partial to 
her husband’s stepmother. “I took the order 
myeelf, and it ain’t likely I should be misteok.” 

‘Emma is quite right,” eaid Mrs, Gregor 
Whitehead, who came in at that moment, a hand- 
some brunette, ina pink cashmere morving-dress, 
trimmed with black velvet—rather a contrasé to 
the neat calico gown which ber mother-in-law 
be ae to — ey her morning avo- 

ions at home, “ do wish, mam 
Wouldn’t interfere 1" ee ect 

The old lady’s serene brow flushed. 

“My dear,” sho remonstrated, “ I do not wish 

- © meddle with your eoncerna, but I really fear 
that Gregor’s income-——” 

Gregor’s inceme is his own, to spend as he 
pleases!” interrapted the young lady. “And 
jou seem to forget, mamma, that peopie don't 
Ve nowadays as they did when you were a girl.” 





Mrs, Whitehead said nothing more, It was 
not the first time, nor yet the second, that she 
had been given to understand by Mrs. Gregor 
Whitehead that her interposition in household 
affairs was onwelcome, 

The stepson, whom she loved with ag fond a 
devotion as if hehad been her own child, had 
married # beeutiful c’ty girl, and settled in 
London. 

So far all was well, although Mra, Whitehead had 
secretly hoped that he would love sweet Margery 
Belton, the clergyman’s daughter, of Ashton, and 
settle down on the old farm, as hia father before 
him had done, 

Yet, if Gregor was happy, she also would re- 
joice, she assured herself, even although he pre- 
ferred Diana Crosse to Margery Belton, and a 
city’s bustle to the sweet peace of the vales and 
glens, 

If Gregor was happy! Yee, there was the 

uestion, And sometimes Mre, Whitehead feared 

t he was not, in spite of his smiles and 
assumed cheerfulness. 

It had been his fondeat hope that his mother 
might be one of his household after his marriage 
Mrs, Whitehead had hoped so too; but after 


this, her first visit, ehe felt that the dream was in 
vain 


“ Oil and water will not mix,” she said to her- 
self, with a sigh ; “and I belong to a past genera- 
tion.” 

As she left the store-closet, where Diana and 
her cook were holding counsel as to a proposed 
dinner-party, she went slowly aud spiritlessly up 
to the breakfast-room, where Gregor was reading 
the morning poper before the fire. 

“ Gregor,” she said, a little abruptly, “I think 
I hal better go back home this week.” 

“ Mother i” he remonatrated. 

“T don’t think that Diana wants me here.” 

Gregor Whitehead reddened. 

**] hope, mother,” he said, “she has not said 
anything to ——” 

“It is nop natural that she should need my 
presence,” said the old lady, gently. ‘*1 might 
have known it; now I am certain of it. Home 
is the beet place for me, But remember one 
thing, dear Gregor, Do not outspend your 
income. Diana is young and thoughtless, You 
youreelf are inexperienced———” 

“Oh, it’s all right, mother!” said the young 
man, carelessly. “But I did hope that you 
could be happy here.” 

Mrs, Whitehead shook her head. 

“I shall cee you sometimes,” said she “Tf 
ever you are in trouble, Gregor—you or Diana 
either—you will know where to come.” 

So the old lady went away from the pretty 
bijou of a house with its bay windows, ite Turco- 
man portieres, and the boxes-of flowers in al! the 
casements. 

“Diana,” said the young husband, as he 
studied over the list of weekly bills a short 
tise aubsequentiy, “I believe my mother was 
right, We are outrunning our income.” 

** Pshaw |"’ said Diana, who was sewing point- 
lace on a rose-coloured satin receprtion-drees ; 

‘what has put that ridiculous idea into your 
head, Gregor }” 

** Pacts and figures,” answered Gregor. “ Just 
look here, Di,”’ 

“But I don’t want to look!” said Diana, 
impetieutly turaing her head away, “acd I won't 
—so there! Of course one can’t live without 
money, especially if one goes into society.” 

Gregor whistled ander his breath. 

“But, Diana,” said he, “if a man’s income is 
five pounds s month end he spends ten how are 
the accounts to balance at the year’s end }” 

“JY don’t know anything sbout balances and 
accounts,” said Diana, with a sweet, sportive 
laugh. “How do you like this dress, Gregor?” 
holding up the gleaming folds of the pink satin. 
“I shall wear it on Thureday evening.” 

“Do you think, Di,” eaid the young man, 
gently, “ that it is wise for us to go so much into 
society on our slender income?” 

“That arrow came from your mother’s quiver, 
Gregor,” said Diana, with another laugh. “She 
was always preaching about your ‘income.’” 

“* And, after all,” said Gregor, “ what do we 
care for the fazhionable people to whose houses 





we go, and whom we invite te our parties / 
They wouldn’t one of them regret if we wore 
to go to the Rocky Mountains to-morrow.” 

*T would as soon die at once as live without 
society !” said Diana. “Do leave off leeturing 
me, Gregor, Society is afl thas makes life worth 
having for me,” 

And, with a deep sigh, Gregor held his peace. 

That was a leng, lonely winter for Mra, White- 
head, senior. 

Snow get in early ; the river froxe over, ax if 
it were sheeted with iron, except in the one 
dismal place down in the ravine, where a restless 
pool of ink-black water boiled and bubbled at 
the foot of a perpendicular mass of grey rock, 
under the shadow of gloomy evergreens; the 
sunshine glittered with frozen brightness over 
the hills, and the old lady was often secretly sad 
at heart as she sat sll alone by the big fireplace, 
where the loga blazed in the twilight. 

And as the New Year passed, and the bitter 
cold of January took possession of the frozen 
world, a vague spprehension crept into her 
heart, 

“Something is going to happen,” she said. “I 
am not superstitious, but there are times when 
the shadow of coming eventa stretches darkly 
across the heart. Sumething is going to hap- 
pen ! ” 

And one afternoon, as the amber sunzet blazed 
behind the leafiess trees, turning the snowy fields 
to masses of molten pearl, she put on her fur- 
lined hood and cloak. 

“J will go and take a walk,” she said. “T chall 
certainly become a hypochondriae if I sit all the 
time by the fire and nurse my morbid fancies 
like this.” 

She took a Jong, brisk walk down by the ruins 
of the old mill, through the cedar woods, acrozs 
the frozen swamp, and then she paused. 

“1 will come back by the Black Pool,” she 
thought. “It isa wild and picturesque spot in 
winter, with icycles hanging to the tree- boughs, 
and weird ice-effects over the face of the old grey 
rock,” ; 

It was a dark and gloomy place, funereally 
shaded by the hemlocks, which grew there to a 
giant size ; and when Mrs. Whitehead got beneath 
their boughs she started back, 

Was it the illusive glimmer of the darkening 
twilight !—or was ib really 9 man who stood close 
to the edge of the Bleck Pool} 

“Gregor! Ob, Gregor, my con!” 

She was barely in time to catch him in her 
arme and drag him back from the awful death to 
which he was hurling himself, 

When they reached the room where the blazing 
logs cast @ ruddy reflection on the red moreen 
curtains Mrs, Whitehead looked into her atep- 
son's face with loving eyes. 

“And now, Gregor,” said she, “tell me all 
about it, The Lord has been very good to you 
in saving you from a terrible crime.” 

“Mother, why did you stop met” he said, 
recklessly. “I am @ ruined man. I shall be 
dishonoured in the sight of the world! Death 
would be preferable, a thousand timer, to dis- 
grace |” 

“Gregor,” said the old lady, tenderly, “do 
you remember when you used to get into boyish 
scrapes at school? Do you remember how you 
used to confide your troubles tome? Let us 
forget all the years that have passed. Let us be 
child and mother once again.” 

So he told her all—of the reckless expenditure 
on Diana’s part—-his own, also, he confessed— 
which had woven iteelf like a fatal web aboud 
his feet—of the unpaid bills, the clamouring 
tradesfolk, the threats of public exposure, whieh 
had driven bim at last to the forgery of his 
employer's signature, in order to free himself 
from one or two of the most pressing cf these - 
demands, 

“And if my investment in Erie bonds had 
proved a success,” he said, eagerly, “I could have 
taken up every one of the notes before they oame 
due. But there was a change in the market, and 
now—now the bilis will be presented next week, 
and my villainy will be patent to all the world! 
Oh, mother, nother! why did you not let me 
fling myeelf into the Black Pool !"’ 
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“ Gregor,” sald his stepmother, “ what is the 

mount of these—these forged bills }” 

“Two thousand pounds!” he answered, 
staring gloomily into the fire, 

“ Exactly the amount of the Government bonds 
which your father left. me,” said Mrs, Whitehead, 

They would have been yours at my death, 
They are yours now, Gregor |” 

Mother, you don’s mean———"" _, 

“Take them,” eaid Mrs. Whitehead, tenderly 
pressing her lips to his forehead, “ Go to London 
the first thing to-morrow morning and wipe this 
stain from your life as you would wipe a few 
blurred figures from a slate, And then begin the 
record of existence anew,” 

Aud upin the little room which he had occu- 
pied as a child Gregor Whitehead slept the frat 
peaceful slumber which had descended upon his 
weary eyelids for many and many a uight. 

In the midvig!:t train from London came Diana 
Whitehead to Tae Hemlocks, with a pale, terri- 
fied face and haggard eyes. 

“ Oh, mother, mother !” she sobbed, “* where is 
he—my husband! He has left me, and the 
letter on the dressing-table declared (hat he would 
never return alive! Oh, mother, it is my fault! 
Lhave ruined him! Help me, comfort me, tell 
me what I shall do!” 

Mrs. Whitehead took her daughter-in-law’s 
hand, and led her softly to the little room where 
her husband lay sweetly sleeping. 

Diapva drew along sobbing sigh of relief, and 
clasped her hands together ae if in mute 
prayer at the sight. 

“Hush!” said the old lady; “do not wake 
him. He is worn out, both in mind and body. 
Only be thankful that Heaven has given him 
back Lo you, almost from the grave.” 

Aud asthe two women sat together by the 
blazing logs Mrs, Whitehead told Diana the whole 
story of the meetin the Black Poo! 

“Mother,” eaid Diana, with a quivering lip, 
“itis my doing. You warned me of this long 
ago, Oh, why did I give no heed to your words? 
[ deserve ft all 1” 

“You will do better for the future, my dear,” 
said the old lady, kindly. “Ouly be brave and 
ateadiast,” 

So the young people went back to Lendon, and 
commenced the world anew, withdrawing from the 
maelstrom of “society,” and living within them- 
selves. Mrs, Whitehead, senior, came with them, 
ani Diana is learning the art of housekeeping 
under her direction. 

“Mamma is anangel!” says the young wife, 
enthu<iastically. “And if I could ouly be just 
like her, I should have no higher ambition.” 








VIOLA’S PORTION. 
— 10 fa 
(Continued from page 417.) 


“Yes, of course! I said there wasan American 
letter for father that morning,which hesaid at once 


was his, and showed me an envelope in the corzer | 
of which his vame was written, very small, whilst } 


the address on it was father's,” cried Vera 

“Taat was the letter without doubt,” cried 
Cassidy. “I ought to have cabled -——~” 

‘He would probably have succeeded in inter- 
cepting the cable if you had,” said Mr. Chester 
field. ‘Well! luck, and our being such 
atrangers, favoured them—but I asaure you, 
Tom, when we first saw that poor creature up- 
stairs, Catherive and | were taken aback,” 

“T can fancy it,” replied Tom. “She isn’t 
like my Viola one bit. I say, though, George, 
when the police have iooked into thia matter I 
guess we shall learn a good deal about the 
Moores we dida't know before. Remember they 
were bus casnal acquaintances of mine, and one 
meets with very odd people in California, let me 
tell you. I shouldn’t be surprised if the police 
knew far more about them than we do--the New 
York fellows at any rate!” 

And soit turned out, Jerome Blennerhasset, 
as he had called himself, or Edward Moore, or— 
he had mauy other aliases—was not at all a 





stranger to the police ; he had been in trouble 
before, and the man who was in custody with 
him was even beiter known than he. Against 
Estelle, however, the police had nothing—she 
had been regarded as a suspicious character, but 
either through good-luck or superior cleverness 
she had managed to keep beyond arm’s length of 
the law, and nowdeath had saved her from sharing 
with her brother the penalty of the crime they 
had assisted each other in committing. 

As to Horton, Tom Cassidy always believed 
that he too was accessory to it, and knew quite 
well what was going on; but there was no 
evidence to that effect, and his name did not 
appear in the trial, which ended in a sentence of 
penal servitude for life to the principal offender, 
and seven years to his coadjutor. 

Estelle was buried very quietly in the little 
church at Churton, and a cross, with the simple 
mention of her name and the date of her death, 
was placed by Cecil and Vera over her grave, for, 
bad as she was, Vera could not forget what she 


| owed her, that she had saved Cecil's life at the 


sacrifice of her own, and that the dead girl had 
loved her. 

A few days later the real Jerome Blennerhaseet 
arrived at the Grange, and there was no wonder 
expressed by any of the party that he should be 
the lovely Viola Cassidy's intended—a frank, 
handsome, genial American gentleman, worthy 
of her and likely to make her happy, end whom 
the girl loved with all her heart and soul. 

Three months later a double wedding took 
place, Cecil and Vera persuaded Viola and 
Jerome that there was no time like autumn for 
a wedding tour in Switzerland, and that their 
marriage might as well take place ab Churton as 
in London. 

It was nearly Christmas before Tom Cassidy 
and the Blennerhassets returned to America, 
The diamonds were not socld—Jerome would not 
hear of their being parted with—Viola shou! d keep 
them, hs said, for he had money enough and to 
spare for her and himself. 

So the diamonds were set in London, and 
Viola’s wedding present to Vera was a beautiful 
necklace and star of the lovely gems ; the rest 
she took back to New York with her, and Mra. 
Jerome Blennerhasset’s diamonds are amongst the 
finest in that city, She has other jewels, how- 
ever, to which these are but nothing in her esti- 
mation—s lovely girl and boy, with whom, as 
she proudly says, there are no children in New 
York to be compared, and none in London, or all 
England either for that matter, except, perhaps, 
Vera's, who she admits are in their way almost 
as perfect as her own. 


{THe END.) 








FACETLA. 


“Are you loaded?” asked the pistol of the 
shot-guv. “No,” said the latter, “I’m shot.” 
Then both exploded with laugther. 

Wire: “Tommy doesn’t seem to be afraid of 
policemen.” Husband: “ Why should he? His 
nurse was a very pretty girl.” 

Your son is a play-actor, you say, Mr. Magia- 
nis?” “Faith, he ia,” replied the old man. 
“And what rélee does he play?” “ faith, he 
rolls up the curtain,” 

Kinp-Reanrep’ Old Gentleman: “There! 
there! Don’t ery, Be a little man.” Injured 
Child: “How ean I be alittle man when I's'a 
Llittle g-g-girl # ~Boo-hoo !” 

“My husband and J never have a discussion 
before the children. If I see a quarrel coming on 
we always eend them out.” “I thought 1 had 
seen them in the street very often.” 

DupeLeics: “Aw Miss Gaygirl, I suppose I 
may put your refusal of me down as—aw— 
autwipathy to living ina flat?” Miss Gaygirl : 
‘No; to living with one.” 

“T was not aware that you knew him,” said 
Tom Snack to an Irish friend the other day. 
“Knew him?” he exclaimed, ‘{ knew him 
when his father was a boy.” 





-———— 


Saez: “You mush remember that ours was a 
summer engagement,” He; “That means, if you 
see anyone you like better, you'll break it!” 
“Yea,” «“ And if I see anyone I like better-——” 
“Til sue you for breach of promise,” 


He would have gathered her in a warm em- 
brace, but she waved him back. “No,” she 
said imperionsly. “You crush pe Pignoanr he 
protested. “Better thy heart,” answered, 
‘than my sleeves,” 

Honary Customer (angrily): “ me some 
lunch.” Waiter: “ But you've ordered 
a breakfast, sir!” Oustomer: “ Yes, but it was 
breakfast time then, and I've been waiting ever 
since,” 


Smmeson: “I hear that Brown walks twenty 
miles every Sunday. Wonder ib doesn’t wear 
bim out.” Robinson: “ Well, a man can’t rest 
seven days a week. Brown has a position in the 
Civil Service, you know.” 

Mus. Groumpsr (reading description of a wod- 
ding): ‘*I don’t see why-.they should call the 
groom's attendant the ‘best man.’” Grumper: 
“Humph! That’s easy. ‘Cause he has sense 
enough to remain single, of course.” 

Aw Irishman went into a Dublin shop and 
inquired: “ An’ did put in the papers you 
wanted a man?” Yee,” said the shopkeeper, 
“and I distinctly stated that all applications 
must be made by mail.” “ An’ faith, an’ who is 
it but meself that’s a male for sartin !” 

‘Tue other day a poor countryman was sum- 
moned before the magistrates of St. Alban’s bench 
for arrears of poor-rate, Oa being asked on 
what ground he objected to pay, he innocently 
replied ; “ Lord bless you, gentlemen, I have no 
ground at all; mine’s oaly @ cottage,” 

Mr. Ricamann: “I don’t demand that my 
daughter shall marry wealth, but I do insist that 
the man she marries sha!) have brains enough to 
get along in the world.” Young Slimpurse: 
“ Well, I think I’ve shown pretty good judgment 
in selectiriga father-in-law, don't you ? 

Tnx ; “ Halloa, Tagg, what’s that sign on your 
front door, ‘No admittance except on business t” 
Tagg: “There have been so many young wen 
calling on my daughters, and their visits have 
been so fruitless, that I have adopted this plan 
to reduce the surplus.” 

Mrs, Warurr; “Don’t invite those Highurp 
girls again, Their father has disgraced himself.” 
Miss Wayupp: “Impossible! He is a noted 
scientist, and president of a college.” Mrs. 
Wayupp: ‘Yes, bat the vulgar fellow has 
recently been making a study of the trade winds. 
It’s in all the papers, too,” . 

Aw absent-minded professor was writing at his 
desk one evening when oue of his children entered. 
“ What do you want!” he asked. “I cannot, be 
disturbed now.” “TI only want to say good- 
night, papa,” replied the child, “Never mind 
now,” as he instantly resumed his writing ; “to- 
morrow morning will do as well.” 

Mr. fayvsexo (arriving at London hotel): ¥] 
s’pose I kin hear the gong here when ib rings for 
dinner, can't I?” Clerk: “We have no gong. 
We have breakfast from six to eleven, diauer 
from twelve to si, supper from six to eleven. 
Mr. Hayseed: “Gracious t If I'm bound to be 
eatin’ all them hours how am I to get time to #8 
the town?” 

Tar lady was seeking to be disagreeable to the 
young array officer. “TI suppose,” she remarked, 
with a faint sneer, “that some time in your 
career you have beaten a retreat?” “TI have, 
tnadam,” he admitted, without a blush. . . Ab, 
indeed + Will you tell me how you did it! 
“Certainly, madam, I did it by making an a4- 
vance. That beats s retreat, doesn’t it!” 

Daamatio Aurion: “Mr. Manager, may I 
venture to ask whether my three-act play 
been accepted!” Manager: “ Well, you see, the 
three members of the reading committee have 
gone through it, and they have come to the coll 
clusion that one act will have to be struck out. 
Author: “Oh, there is no difficulty about that; 
it is not so bad after all,” Manager: “ No, but 
unfortunately each of the members wants to 
strike out a different act,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Duke and Duchess of York are to remain 
in town until the end of March. 

Parcess Louis OF Batrenperc, who is now 
at Malta, will pay visit to the Queen while Her 
Majesty is ab Cimiez, after which she is to return 
to Darmstadt for the summer. 

It is the Queen’s intention to mally hold 
at least one of the early Drawing Rooms this 
season; this will be welcome news to intend- 
ing debutantes, and cause a tremendous number 
of applications to be made for admission to the 
earliest of these this month. 

Tye wedding of the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Denmark’s eldest daughter is at present 
fixed to take place in March, and it is probable 
that the Princees of Wales will attend it, There 
will be only @ quiet ceromony, owing to mourn- 
ing for the late Emperor of Russia, and only 
near relatives will attend, 

Tax Queen has seeu four Czarsof Russia, three 
Emperors of Germany, two Kings of italy, and a 
number of minor kings in Italy, several sovereigns 
in Spain, a king, an emperor, and several re- 
publics in France. 

Tar Queen of Greece has the distinction of 
being the only woman admiral in Europe, She 
was made admiral of the Russian fleet. by the 
late Czar. She was always allover of the sea, 
being a daughter of a Grand Admiral. 

Her Maspaty takes a great interest in the up- 
bringing of the little Duke of Albany, who is a 
very sweet-dispositioned little lad and quick and 
clever, though not robust, Her Majesty, who 
loves all childven, and is never happier than 
when surrounded by her young relatives, is par- 
ticularly fond of those of her beloved youngest 


aon, 

It is probable that the Princess of Wales end 
the young Princesses will go to Mentone early in 
March to meet the Dewager Empress of Russia, 
and the Queen of Denmark is also expected there 
about the same time. It is possible that Queen 
Louise may go on, later in the spring, to Athens 
on a visit to the King and Queeu of the 
Hellenes, 

Tas Queen will leave Windsor for the Riviera 
on Tuesday, March 19th, if the course of public 
affairs admit of her departure from England on 
that day. Her Majesty will therefore arrive at 
Cimiez on the evening of Thursday, the 21st, 
and her present intention is to stay there for 
five weeks, and then go to Germany for ten days 
or a fortnight before returning to England. 
The Queen will cross from Portsmouth to Cher- 
bearg on the outward journey, and the return 
passage in the Victoria and Albert will be from 
Flushing to Port Victoria, near Sheerness, The 
Queen is to get back to Windsor, according to 
present arrangements, on Friday, May 10th. 

Ixy addition to the collapsible canvas sphere 
signals which Prince Louis of Battenberg in 
collxboration with Captain Percy Scott, R.N., 
has produced, he has invented an instrument 
by means of which the captain of any ship is 
iamediately apprized when she is off her course, 
This contrivance, which was devised by Prince 
Louis during the time that he was Naval 
Adviser at the War Office to the Inepector- 
General of Fortifications, has been subjected to 
the most crucial experiments, and has come 
out of them so successfully that the Admiralty 
has ordered its issue throughout the Fleet. Ib 
hy, be officially known as the “ Course Indi- 
cator,” 

Taz Emperor Franz Josef has a positive 
horror of reckless expenditure. Account is 
kept of every gulden «pent, and if, at the end 
of the year, his Imperial Majesty deems the 


total too high, economy must be practised 
during the follo months, and the deficit 
made good. In the apartment where the 


Emperor works stands a carved chest made of 
cherrywood, and in this are stored his private 


‘pers. of vital importance, for should the 
ulsters present a petition, or other document, 
Which bis Majesty objects to sign, it vanishes 


STATISTICS, 


Asovr 2,000 soldiers are discharged yvarly 
for bad conduct. 

THE average amount of sickness in-homan 
life is ten days per annum. 

Tue bankruptcies iv England and Wales 
average about 120 weekly. 

Over eight hundred British criminals have 
been executed since the ascension of (jueen 
Victoria, 

AcconDine to etatistics, we Britons travel moore 
by railin our own country than any other Euro- 
pean people, . 

For every hundred inhabitants of this country 
there are one thousand pine hundred railway 
journeys made per year, which means that, ou 
the average, every persou makes nineteen journeys. 
The average Belgian comes next with eleven 
journeys, the German and the Frenchuuan aver- 
age five journeys each, and the Italian shows hia 
contentment with little locomotion by restricting 
himself to one railway journey per annum, 





GEMS. 


IonoRaNox is always trying to tell more than 
it knows. 

Hz who knows right principles is not equal 
to him who loves them. 

NogLe desires, unless filled up with action, 
are but a shell of gold hollow within. 

THe courage and heroism which accept the 
burdens of life and follow the call of duty, 
howevever footsore and weary, bring te the 
heart a peace and serenity which sre not far 
from true happiness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ham Toast.—Cut some thin slices from a stale 
loaf, toast them, and cut them into square pieces. 
Put the yolks and whites of two beaten eggs into 
a stew-pan with an ounce of butter, Sur them 
two minutes over the fire. Spread them over 
the toast, and lay over them 4 sufficient quautity 
of cold ham or tongue, grated or minced, to cover 
the eggs. Serve very hot, 

Watyor Warers —QOne half-pound of brown 
sugar, one half-pound walnut meats slightly 
broken but not chopped, three even tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one-third teaspoonful of salt, two eggs, 
Beat the eggs, and the sugar, salt, flour, and 
lastly meata. Drop small spoonfuls on buttered 
pans and bake until brown. 

A Deuicious Wax or Cooking VerRmicern. 
—Put on one pint of milk with two ounces of 
desiccated cocoanut, and let it get quite hut, then 
add quarter pound of vermicelli ; les this cook till 
tender, Now add two ounces of well-wa-hed and 
picked sultanas, put -the mixture into a glass 
dish, pour over it One cup of cream, and sprinkle 
the whole over with bleached and chopped 
pistachio nuts, 

Curestnurs ror DessErt.—-Peel sorggiphes tnute, 
boil them so as to be able to skin them without 
spoiling them, and throw them into a basin con- 
taining tepid water slightly acidulated with 
lemon juice. Make a syrup with sugar, the 
weight of which must equal that of the chcatnuts, 

and a stick of vanilla. When hot pour it over the 
chestnuts and Jet it stand over night, Next day 

drain off the liquor, put it over the fire, and 

when quite smooth put in the chestnuts and let 

them gently simmer. Again let them stand and 

repeat the operation.—thap is, put the syrup to 

simmer till it is ready to boil, then add the chest- 

nuts and let them boil till they become trans- 

parent, They can then either be dried on wire 

frames and kept in tins, or be placed with their 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WHALE can remain under water for an hour 
and a half, 


On the early railways a lighted candle at night 
in a station-house window meant ‘‘stop;” its 
absence -was a sigual to go on. 


Prrstan ladies, when at their meals, squat on 
the floor, and eat with their fingers, They never 
use a knife or fork. 


Tux smallest bird is an East Indian humming 
bird, which is hardly larger than an ordinary 
horsefly, 


Tue Chinese have a god for every disense, 
even for childhood’s afllictions like the mumps 
end measles, 

Tae art of ruby-making is now extensively 
practised. The gems thus produced are known 
to the trade as Geneva, and are largely used for 
jewelling watches, 

Iv is a fact, established upon the authority of 
travellers in different parts of the world, that 
stammering is almost unknown among ravage 
tribes. 

A Russian physician asserta that new bread is 
far more beneficial to the consumer than that 
which has been cut and exposed to the air, and 
has had time to gather the numer~us germs 
which find in the material a nutrient mediym. 

Dyzs from autumn leaves might reem a natural 
and matter-of-course production, but until re- 
cently no such thing has bees thought of. Some 
German chemists have, however, succeeded in ex- 
tracting a substance from ripened vine-leaves 
that with appropriate mcrdante will colour beau- 
tiful shades of brown and yellow, 

THERE is a tree in Western Australia called the 
jarrah tree, the wood of which is said to be 
almost everlasting. The vatives make pearly 
everything of thie timber-—pianos, work- boxes, 
wharves, buildings, and ships. It bas never been 
known to decay, and is poisonous to all ineects. 
It does not burn freely, but only chars, which 
makes it specially valuable for building purposes. 
Tus delightftl labour of flower-farming is 
ateadily on the increase among the people of the 
| Seilly Isles, the astonishing quantity of forty tons 
of cut blossoms, chiefly narciseus, being sent over 
to England weekly during the winter season. 
The farms, which ewploy mavy hands and much 
capital, are excessively interesting, and the sight 
of them in February or March is worth even the 
risk of a rough voyage, Literally millions of 
white and yellow blooms, richly fragrant, nestle 
between tall hedges of euonymas and veronica, 
and form a fragrant picture—as exquisite as it is 
unique. 

Kyezr since aluminium became low enough in 
price to make its use for ordinary articles possible, 
horsemen have hoped to utilize it for horseshoes. 
Many experiments have been tried, but with in- 
different success, until very highly tempered 
steel in small particles wes incorporated in the 
softer metal. This furvished wearing points and 
increased its durability wonderfully. in cavalry 
service over au exceedingly rough and trying 
road horses travelled for twenty-eight days, 
covering a distance of three hundred and sixty 
miles. This test was must thorough, and proves 
that steel-armoured shoes are suited toall the 
needs of the cavalry service. 

For many years flooring and ceiling lumber 
has been made with the same tongue-and-groove 
matching edges, There are some rather serious 
objections to this, as the edge of the groove splits 
of and the tongue is quite likely to do likewise. 
But, although there is a new patent out for this 

purpose, it does not seem to be as piactical as the 
old method. In the first place, it is important 
that lumber be so fitted that it can go together 

either side up. By the new plan it cannot do 
this, which is in itself against the invention. A 

joint with & more shallow groove and less prormi- 


| nent tougue would answer the purpose quite ae 


well, would be far more durable, and would cer- 


tainly cause less waste—a point which the con- 








tuto the chest pever to be seen again, and it is 
Understood no new copy may be prepared. 


syrup in pots and preserved iu that way. Hither 
will do equally wel) for the purpose of dessert. 


sumers of lumber will at no very distant day be 
forced to consider, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. C.-~Yon must be more explicit. 
Vioranre.—It is as neat as it ie legibic. 

B. L,-—We have no recipes for shaving pastes. 
Trouni.no.—There is really no unfailing cure. 
Don.— Roderick Dhu is a fictitious personage. 
J. H.--Fer too intricate to be dealt with here. 
Dovusrrot..-—We never recommend investments 
tou.—Apply to the officer who pays your pension. 
Ivan.—It depends entirely on the ruies of the club. 
Srasy.—Steaming a stale loaf of bread will freshen it. 
R. T.—We think the phrase ia not correctly rendered. 
J. &.—Sunflower stalks are now converted into paper. 


Hesay.—The Heights of Alma were stormed by in 
fantry. 


Very Ayxiovs.—We cannot undertake to say how the 
case would go. 

Appaerticx.—It is purely a question between you and 
your employers. 

Waatnrou.—We cannot understand the case. Please 
be more explicit. 

Rupert —-Excessive smoking unquestionably tends to 
weaken the eyesight. 

iM. B.—Horse Guards, blue; Life Guards, red; white 
plumes, 

Arsson.—It is purely a matter for the exercise of your 
ewn judgment. 

Ovw Reaper.—We do not feel qualified to offer the 
advice desired ; we have no experienee. 

8. J.—At the present time a half ounce letter can be 
sent te Australia for twopenve bal/penny. 

Ronis. —There is certainly nothing better than shaving 
for promoting the growth of the bair. 

P. C.--It is derived from the imaginary name for- 
merly inserted in forms of soldiers’ accuunts. 

Iw Disraess.—Well-burned toast eaten cold and dry 
will assist in preventing flatulence. 

Poszien.—Sevres-ware, pronounced sa-vr-ware is a 
very fine porcelain, manufactured at Sevres, France. 

Txaa,—Feed him on soaked maise, homp, canary seed, 
and millet, also fruit and dry biacuita, no eweetmeat. 

W. T.—A little lemen juice added to the water tn 
which which rice is boiled will keep the grains sepurate. 


Bear.—Offer yourself to a recruiting sergeant; he 
may know a regiment with vacancies at present for 
lads. 





B. B.—Out out the suckers from the centre of the 
poor oa and thin out elsewhere te let in the light 
and air, 


Rorra.-—Let him go his way, and in time some other 
por on appear to take the place of the one com- 
plained of. 

Iayoxant.—The apostrophe after the word marks 
what is called the plural possessive—that is where more 
then one person fs meant. 


UnsucorssroL.—Probably you did not boil it long 
enough, Try again ; it is not always easy to succeed on 
a first attempt. 


i. M. D.—In confinement the bright colour of the 


bead invariably fades; there ts no particular food te 
prevent this. 





Constawr Reapen.-—-A publicen is just like any other 
tradeaman, baker, butcher, grocer, or draper, at liberty 
to rall or refuse to sell as he thinks fit, 


Syva.— Glycerine ia not good for the hair. Rub vase- 
line into the roots, then rub with an old linen towel and 
brush until clean 


Y. H.—We advise you te remain where you are until 
you have something more than promises to rely upon. 
Never give up a certainty for an uncertainty 


BR. K.—Take of muriate of ammonia balf a dram; 
lavender-water two drams ; dietilied water half a pint. 
Apply with a sponge two or three times a day 


Goa —Newspapers are no more answerable for adver- 
tisements whieh appear ia their columns than bill- 
posters are for the placards they put np 


Reoautak Reaper.—Probably it is greasy and would, 
thorefore, require to be sponged first with diluted 
benaine, aud aiter with plain water 


Sxixm.--The Koran is the most recent of the world’s 
Bibles, cating trom about the seventh century efter 
Christ. 


M. Y.-—No demand anywhere in the States ; the wages 
run frere one-fifth to one third higher than here, but 
~— the cout of Living is higher too, and cost of passage 
is additional. 


Vixoanr.—The word compass comes from the Latin 
word for circle, and the compass is so called because its 
ecard on it hos all the points round the circle of the 
horizon. 


Brrvanp.—The origin of the adage, “Whom the 
gods tove die young,” is ascribed to the Greeks. Haero- 
dotus and Menander each make allusion to the senti- 


GrantTess. — Has talluess been common in the family? 
If so your heixht is not unusual, and you may put other 
two or three tuches to it within the next three years. 


Danwre’s Love ~A necktie case, handkercbief case, 
book or some bit of metal or china for a amoking set 
would be a suitable present for a gentleman. 


Discontentep.—We would not advi-e you to attempt 
to change immediately, but to scan the “ wante” in the 
daily Press, with the hope of improving your position. 


Pou.y.—A skewer is always better than a fork for 
testing vegetables while cooking, as it does not break 
them up sv much, 


J. O. 8.—Many springs are intermittent, probably 
bee: the channels leading from the reservoirs to the 
surface are crooked, and constitute natural syphons. 


Matsie.—Put gloves on hands and wash them in 

apirtts of turpentine = pennyworth from chemist) 

— they are quite clean, then hang them in air tu 
ry. 

Kuysera.—It a lady with whom you are walking 

returns the salutation of a person who is a stranger to 


= you should algo return it, not for yourself, but for 
er. 





D. 0.—Coal has been wrought in Germany fora longer 
time than iu this country ; we cannot give preci-e date, 
bus this will show you that there is nothing ta the sup- 
position fe your mind, 


Janut.—Mushrooms, when anoe cooked, should never 
be rewarmed to serve a second time at the table. after 
becoming cold they are apt todevelop injurious pro 
pertics. 

Createp.—You musi firat discover who has taken the 
cecét, and then you coin have them punished for the 
theft. But until you can prove either of them guilty 
you have no remedy. 


IT MATTERS NOT, 


Tux snow- flakes fall without a sound 
Unnumbered to the cold, grey ground, 
Where my poor darling peaceful lies, 
Unmindfal of the leaden sktes. 


Ah, well! it matters not tome 

W bat season of the year it be, 

If rosea rare or violets sweet 

Bloom in the sunshine at my feet, 

Or if the autumn lingers long. 

With the faint odours of the wood, 
Sveaiing acroes the hazy morn, 

Soft morns in which to dream ond brood ; 
Or if the epring-time comes apace, 

With kisses for the earth's wau face— 
Kisses that make her pulses flow 

With youth and strength and beauty’s giow— 
It matters not, if she must keep, 
Untouched by all, her dreamless sleep | 


Where isehe? She whose tender eyes 
Looked into mine with glad surprise ! 
Whose vuice so soft, so sweet, so clear, 
Made glad my heart when she was near. 
Where is she? Isa she anywhere? 
This is the burden of my prayer : 
To know beyond a doubt or fear 
That somewhere she keeps faith for me; 
That death is but another name 
For God aad Immortality. 

K. 5. M. 


One ov Teowsts.—Anrthing can be done nowadays 
with the buman eye; but where there ts any dis-ase 
the defect will not bo treated gratuitously at any 
institution ; you would have to pay a good sum to be 
operated on. 


E T.—BPi Islam bas the largeet cathedral in the world 
-—St. Sofla's at Constantinople. Next to this ranks St 
Peter's, at Rome; thirdly, the Jomma Masjid, or 
cathedral of the old Moslem city, Bijapoor, in Luadia ; 
the fourth is St, Paul's, London. 


Lorp Rowatp.—The children of the Sovereign become 
of age atelghteen. The reason of this is to obviate the 
inconveniences of a long regency, when the prerogative 
of the Crown being dts .ided between several persons the 
governuieut is generally inefficiently carried on. 


Canniet $96 the skin ts naturally coarse nothing can 
change {t @ncicely. The use of glycerine and rose- 
water and the most scrupulous cleaniiness will improve 
it. Wash thoroughly, then rub ia the glycerine and 
rose-water while the skin is still damp, 


Farrawt.—There are dealers in all of the large cities 
who hao ile stamps, but they will not give values with- 
out seeing the stamps. One must pay very well if he 
wants to tmy, but when tt comes to selliog, there seem 
to be no offers for most sorts of stamps. 


Marcus.—The rules generally settle the mode #h 
which disputes with the management of the sostety are 
to be decided, and if the society is a mere trade union 
the courts of law will not interfere; if it is registered 
asa friendly society you will have redreas as provided 
by the rules, 


Q U.—To endeavour to make thelr listeners beliove 
that they are proficient fu certain arts and sciences, 
when they have only a superficial knowledge of them is 





ment —so do many of the Roman classics, 


to indulge iu deception unwe-thy of any self-respecting 
member of good society. There is no sense ln pretend- 


—_ = eR on 


Keztan,—Stecl knives or other a 
become rusty should be rubbed with a inthe 
then left for a day or two in @ dry phy 
rubbed with finely-powdered, ' 
vestige of the rust has disa: 
place wrapped up in a bit of 
Frornis.—Put the bulbs in glasses or earth, and set 
them in a dark corner to sprout, If im glasses, the 
water should not be higher than one inch below the 
bulb, until the roots have reached the water, when the 








some melted butter over the slices with a bruab. 
AS soon as the under side is gurn each slice over 
dish, salt and 


according to taste. 


Unnarry Nori.—-You must have treated your 
admirer very harshly to elicit from him so 
more 


lester. You should have had regard for his feel- 
ings, knowing his sensitive natore, huety temper, and 
rema! especially write 
the right kind of letter. ” 
Ivquinen.—The finest earthenware is often painted 
and finely Such earthenware is 
ft eae Soi Italy, where a great deal of 
‘ a a 
Gscoratodenrthen ware was once ate Siti & 
from orea, an island 
Ceeemenn, wile as msde much fins 
pottery. 
Housrnneren.—The is to clean down to the 
glass. then pat bits of on edge roand the place so 


as to form a box, pour on quicke! 
deposit of about an eighth of an 
mirror back down on that, pressing 


fe 
a 


surplus silver will flow over aad can be caught; the 
tairror may be lifted next day, but takes weeks to dry; 
it is cheaper to give the job to a gilder. 

Tommy.—The national colours of Great Britain are red 
and blue; of the United States, stars on the blue with 
white and red atripea. The Austrian colours are red, 
white, and blue; the Bavarian, red Sonnet Dawe, 
red with a white cross; those of ue, white, 
and red; of the Netherlands, red, white, and 3 of 


Portu 

white with a blue cross; of Spain, y 
red; of Switzerland, red with a white cross; of 
yellow; and of Mextoo, green, white and red, 


i 
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Mavei 1xx.—The assurance that some admirers possess 
not infrequently gets the better of their judgment, and 
while they may not always mean to the rules 
of propriety, it ts apt to head them into a of conduct 
not sanctioned in society, Lf all young girls would 
consu!t their -respect more than they do when 
occasions arise to manifest it, if would be better for 
themselves, and would teach a much-needed lesson to 


| 
i 


stances to ge beyond the limits 


Daray.— Boll water in a tea-k 
of water below where the spout enters the a | 
kettle. When the water buils this will 
flow of steam through the spout. 
as to givo full effeot, the marked or. 
tae velvet. The steam will canse the 
may need « little soft brushing, bat 
judge yourself. Allow the an Goa 
to remain well expanded till it quit 
black, a light sponging with either a weak sol: 
borax or benzine. The latter, which is most 
will require the garment to se bung in @ current 
for some hours to get rid of 


Amartious Apa.—No one in this country of wonderful 
possibilities should deepatr of bet his or her 
social condition and taking rank mentally with the 
most favoured. If the acquisition of accomplishments 
be necessary to one’s clevation in the world, m' 
instraction is not beyond the attainment of a la’ 


i 
it 


i 


at 


| number of young women who are self-su ing. The 


study of modern languages is also with the reach 
of even those of smail incomes, and mauy @ young 
woman bas become a fair linguist by coutiaued applic 
tion. We do not know what facilities you have for 
self-education, bat we make these remarks with the 
view of stimulating your ambition to gain the ends 
dostred, 


Tax Losvow Resome, Post-free. Three-halfpenct 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Aut Back Numarna, Parts and Vouumss are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 
<2, 
doth 


NOTIOB.—Part 402, Now Ready, 
free, Bightpence, Also Vol. Leuk, be 
4s. Sd, 

Tae INDEX ro Vor. LXIITL ts Now Ready; Price One 
Peuny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


@@P Aw Lerrees To px Appreasep to Tas Bpiror 0? 
Tar Lompox Reaves, $34, Strand, W.0. 
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